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‘© We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can. be numbered among the writers who haye given ardour to virtue, 


sy 


and confidence to truth.’"—Dr. Jounson. 


———— 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A srier View of the Stare of the 
Gaturcan Cuurcn towards the 
Conclusion of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. By M. L.F. ve Baussert, 
formerly Bishop of Alais, c.* 

WHEN: after fifty years of civil 

wars, Cardinal Richelieu con- 

firmed the royal authority in all its 
vigour and energy, he sought to esta- 
blish the foundations of permanent 
government upon those principles of 
: religion which can, alone, secure the 
order and tranquillity of a great em- 
pire. This man, who may be said to 
nave possessed the instinct of politics, 
a3 others possess the science; who 
had not a single thought, a sentiment, 
or a wish, but what tended to the 
corroboration of authority and the 
inaintenance of order, knew well, 
that the spirit of religion is essential 
to good government, because it incul- 
cates a respect for the laws and sub- 

Mission to public authority. 

In his choice of bishops he always 
endeavoured to find men who com- 
bined knowledge with epeneny of 
conduct anda love of due discipline. 
During his ministry, decency, dig- 
nity, and order prevailed. From this 
epoch may be dated the true glory of 
the Gallican church: the glory of 
having formed a clergy the most en- 
tightened, the most regular, the most 
faithful to religious principles and to 
public duties, and the most sincere 
friends of peace. 

As long as the Cardinal de Riche- 





* The above interesting article is 
extracted from the Histoire de Fenelon, 
in three volumes 8vo. by Bausset.— 
This valuable accession to literary 
biography bas been recently publish- 
ed in France, and a transtation of it 
is, we are informed, upon the po’, t of 
publication. 

Universat Mac. Vor: XII. 


lieu lived, nothing occurred to disturb 
this harmony. He maintained, with 
equal steadiness, purity of doctrine, 
the ordonances of discipline, the rights 
of ecclesiastical ang Dy and the 
maxims of royalty. No sooner did 
any man, or any set of men, disclose 
new or dangerous notions, than he 
crushed them, zn /imine, or repressed 
them with vigour. 

Richelieu was as little attached to 
novelties in religion as he was in 
politics. He had the celebrated Abbe 
de St. Cyran confined at Vincennes, 
To those who applied for his liberty, 
he coolly replied, that if Luther and 
Calvin had been as well secured, such 
torrents of blood would nat have de- 
luged France and Germary for the 
space of fifty years. 

It is more than probable, that had 
Cardinal Richelieu lived, the contro- 
versy about Jansenism would never 
have taken place. The book of Jan- 
senius was yng two years before 
his death ; but no one, except the in- 
timate friends of the author, knew, at 
that time, that such a work was in 
existence. 

But scarcely had the Cardinal ceased 
to breathe, when the dispute arose. 
A new reign, a minority, which is 
always favourable to cabal, a regent 
secking to establish his infant power, 
and a minister wholly indifferent to 
discussions of this nature, all concur- 
red to give a dangerous liberty of dis- 
cussing questions which produced a 
long series of troubles and disasters. . 

lt was, more especially, between 
the society of Jesuits and that of Port 
Royal, that that obstinate controversy 
took place which proved so fatal to 
both of them, and which, perhaps, 
had no inconsiderable influence upon 
more recent events, 

ei institution of the Jesuits, to 
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which no other society ever could be 
compared, tor probably never will 
be, for the energy, the depth, and 
the foresight, with which its plan had 
been digested and its resources com- 
bined, had been established to em- 
brace, in its wide sphere, all classes, 
conditions, and modes of being, which 


unite in the harmonious system of 


religious and political power. 

It we refer back to the origin of its 
formation, it is very evident that its 
poe and avowed object was, to de- 

end the catholic church against the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists ; and its 
political object, to protect social or- 
der and the form of government as it 
might be found established in each 
country, * against the overwhelmin 
torrent of anarchicgl opinions which 
always precedes religious innovation. 
Wherever the Jesuits found an esta- 
blishment, they, maintained the dif- 
ferent classes of society in regularity, 
moderation, and propriety. Called, 
at their very commencement, to edu- 
cate the principal families in the state, 
they extended their care also to infe- 
rior persons ; they cherished, in them, 
an habitual reverence of moral and 
religious virtues. Such was the pri- 
mary object of those numerous con- 
gregations which they established in 
every city, and which they had the 
art of making compatible with all the 
different professions and institutions 
of society. Simple and easy exercises 
of piety, familiar instruction, appro- 
priated to every condition, and which 
contained nothing prejudicial to the 
social duties, served to’ maintain, in 
every kingdom, that regeeny ot 
manners, that spirit of subordination 
and order, and that prudent economy, 
which secured the peace and harmony 
of families and the prosperity of em- 
pires. 

If, from its very commencement, 
this society had so many contests with 
the Lutherans and the Calvinists, it 
‘was, because, wherever these two 
sects established their doctrines, wars 
and convulsions were the inevitable 
results of their religious principles. 

Familiar with every species of 





* The good bishop is too liberal of 
‘commendation here. The creed of a 
jesuit contained no such virtues.— 
Editor. x 


knowledge, the Jesuits employed their 
talentsto subdue that respect which is 
always shewn to intellectual superio- 
tity. The confidence which every 
catholic government reposed in them, 
and the success of their plans, was the 
cause why they possessed, almost ex- 
Clusively, the instruction of youth. 


They bad the merit of dignifying 
their religious and moral character by 
an austerity and temperance of man- 
ners, and a noble disinterestedness of 
principle, which even their enemies 
could not deny. And this is the best 
answer to all the satires which have 
accused them of professing lax prin- 
ciples of conduct. 


This singular society was so per- 
fectly formed, at. first, that it had nei- 
ther infancy nor old age. From its 
very commencement, it formed esta- 
blishmentg_in every catholic country, 
opposed with intrepidity all the new 
Lutheran sects, sent missionaries to 
the Levant and into the deserts of 
America, to the seas of China, to 
Japan, and to the Indies, It existed 
for two centuries, and it had, at the 
moment of its annihilation, the same 
vigour as in the time of its. maturity, 
It was animated, to the last moment, 
by the same spirit that Had given it 
life. They were never obliged to 
remedy, by new laws, the imperfec- 
tion of those which had been devised 
by its founder, The emulation which 
this society inspired, was useful and 
necessary, even to its rivals. It ex- 
pired whole, and it drew into its own 
ruin the infuriate beings who had tri- 
umphed over its fall. 

It would be difficult to divine, from 
what sort of madness those govern- 
ments, who had received the greatest 
benefits from the Jesuits, were im- 
pelled to deprive their benefactors of 
their power of doing good, In the 
present day, the ridiculous and futile 
pretexts upon which their proscrip- 
tion was founded, are hardly remem- 
Lered. It is in perfect recollection, 
however, that the judges, who de- 
clared the whole body guilty of enor- 
mous crimes, could not convict any 
one of its members of any specific 
offence. The destruction of the 
Jesuits aimed a fatal blow at public 
edveation in the whole of catholic 
Europe: a remarkable confession 
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which is now made as well by their 
enemies as by their friends. . 

This society dignified their mis- 
fortunes by a noble and tranquil 
fortitude; its religious and unshaken 
resignation speaks loudly for the 
purity of its principles and senti- 
ments. Those men, whom they had 
described as so dangerous, so power- 
ful, so vindictive, yielded, without a 
murmur, to the dreadful hand that 
crushed them: they had the genero- 
sity to respect and pity the weakness 
of the pontiff who was condemned to 
sacrifice them. ‘Their proscription 
served as a mode] for those barbarous 
acts of madness and folly, which have 
overturned, in an instant, the work of 
the wisdom of ages, and destroyed, in 
a day, the wealth of passed and future 
generations. 

But, towards the middle of the se- 
venteenth century, a rival society 
sprung up, and destined, as it were, 
to fight before it could be said to be 
born. The school of Port Royal, in 
its origin, was nothing more than the 
union of the members of a single 
family, and this family was that of 
Arnauld, well known, at the time, 
for his hatred of the Jesuits. This 
society had the merit of producing 
men distinguished alike for the emi- 
nence of their virtues and of their 
talents. United by a similarity of 
principles and sentiments, they re- 
commended themselves to public 
esteem by the austerity of their man- 
ners and a generous contempt of ho- 
nours and wealth. A singular cir- 
cumstance occurred, which seemed to 
render them independent of all the 
favours of fortune and of all the cal- 
culations of ambition. Mother An- 
gelica, their sister, and Abbess of 
Bort Royal, acquired and deserved 
great renown from the reform which 
she had introduced into the monas- 
tery, and by a regularity of manners 
worthy of the purest ages of monastic 
discipline. Attached to her family 
by an entire conformity of manuers 
and opinions, she lived with her bro- 
thers and her relations in a close inti- 
Macy; an intimacy which seemed to 
be ennobled by the great interests of 
piety and religion. Her relations, 
and the friends of her relations, came 
to inhabit the solitude. which sur- 
rounded the walls of her monastery. 


Port Royal des Champs became a sa- 
cred asylum, whither pious ascetics, 
sick of the illusions of the world, re- 
tired, to meditate, far from society 
and its vain pleasures, the importance 
of eternal truths. 

Men were found there who had, 
before, distinguished themselves in 
the world and at court by their wit 
and their politeness, bitterly deplor- 
ing the vai and transitory delights 
which had fruitlessly occupied the 
days of their youth, and repiningat 
the celebrity which was still attached 
to their names, astonished that the 
world would not forget them, who 
had forgotten the world. 

A still more recent and more illus- 
trious conquest shed, upon the deserts 
of Port Royal, that sort of majesty 
which the greatness and the powers 
of the earth communicate to religion, 
at the very moment when they are 
humbled.before it. The Dutchess of 
Longueville, who had played so ac~ 
tive a part during the time of the 
League, and whom religion had rob- 
bed of all the illusions of ambition, 
presented, to a religious age, the spec- 
tacle of a long and solemn repentance. 
This conversion was the work of Port 
Royal, and so ilJustrious a penitent, 
communicated her own splendour 
and importance to those austere di- 
rectors, who had prevailed upon a 
princess of the blood to submit to 
those holy and unalterable rules of the 
evangelical ministry, which admit no 
distinction of birth, of rank, or of 
power. : 

The simple life of the inhabitants of 
Port Royal, served to give additional 
renown to their writings. These 
very men who wrote upon the most 
sublime objects of religion, of morals, 
and of philosophy, feared no degra- 
dation in descending to the composi- 
tion of slehsegreny Weitelbe for the in- 
struction of rising generations, 





The Criminat from cost Honour. 
By Scuitrer. 
[ Continued from p. 273.) 
I STILL stood before the body, 
lost and irresolute. The crack of 
a whip and the sound of a waggon, 
which was passing aoe Hy the wood, 
brome me to myself. Jt was scarce- 
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ly a mile from the main road where I 
had committed the deed, and my own 
safety became tie first thought of my 
mind, Scarcely conscious of my ac- 
tions, I lost myself deeper in the 
wood. On the way I recollected that 
he whom T had murdered possessed a 
watch. I stood in need of money to 
reach the frontiers, and yet I wanted 
courage to return to the spot where 
the murdered lay. Here the thought 
of a hell, and the omnipresence of 
God alarmed me. I summoned all 
my courage, determined to cope with 
all the terrors of hell: I returned to 
the spot: I found what I expected, 
and, in a green purse, a small sum of 
money, On robbing the corpse, I 
paused and refiected. It was no 
emotion of shame, ».or of fear to mag- 
nify my crime by rebbery. I believe 
it was scorn which iachaced me to 
throw he watch away, and to retain 
oul, a moiety of 1 e money. I wish- 
ev: to be considered a personal enemy 
of the deceased, but not his robber.— 
Deep in the wood I now bent my 
flizht. Iknew that it extended al- 
m.-t sixteen miles in a northern di- 
recvion, and almost to the frontiers. 
Until mid-day I hastened my course 
almost breathless. The velocity of 
my flight had stilled the pangs of m 
conscience, but they returned with 
treble force, in proportion as my 
powers became weaker and weaker. 
A thousand horrible forms flitted be- 
fore me. My breast was lacerated as 
with the sharpest swords. A terrible 
choice was now left for me, between 
a life of horrible anxiety and a violent 
death; and [ was obliged to choose. 
I had not the courage to become a 
suicide, and | trembled at the pros- 
ect of remaining in the world.— 
Jaced between the certain torments 
of life, and the uncertain terrors of 
eternity, equally incapable of living 
or of «ying, I passed the sixth hour of 
my fight: an hour more burthened 
with torments than e’er a living being 
felt, or feeling could relate. Wrapt 
‘in myself and slow, with my hat 
deeply drawn over my face, as if it 
could conceal me from the eye of ani- 
-mated Nature, I had, imperceptibly, 
followed a narrow path, which led 
me into the thickest gloom,. when, 
on a sudden, a hoarse commanding 
voice called on me to stop. ‘The 


{ Decemaen 


Voice was quite near to me; but my 
distraction, and my hat being drawn 
over my eyes, prevented me lookin 
around me, raised my eyes, an 
saw a man approaching me, who in 
his hand bore a knotty club. His 
figure bordered on the gigantic, at 
least my first surprise led me to that 
belief, and the colour of his skin was 
brown, approaching to the mulatto. 
His countenance looked ghastly and 
im. Instead of a girdle he had 
thrown a thick rope around him, and 
a pistol and _a broad knife declared his 
occupation. The cry was repeated): 
and a sturdy arm held me fasi. The 
sound of the human voice’ had in- 
spired m* with fear; but the sight of 
a vil! 2ave me courage. 
iu the-situation in which I then 
was, | had cause to tremble before 
every honest man, but none before a 
robber. * Who art thou?’ he asked, 
‘One of thy kind,’ was my answer, 
‘if thou really art what thou seemest 
to be.’ * The path thou wert treading 
teads not to thy home; what'art thou 
here in search of ?* --* What right hast 
thou toask me? Frejoined with bold- 
ness. he man regarded me from 
head to foot. It appeared as if he 
wished to compare my ‘figure with 
his own, and my answer with my 
figure, ‘ Thou speakest like a beg- 
gar,” said he, at last. ‘It may beso. 
{ was yesterday no more than that.’ 
—The man laughed. One could 
swear,’ he cried, ‘ that thou dosthot 
wish to be taken for any thing better 
to-day.’ ‘ For something worse, then,’ 
I replied, and was proceeding ou my 
way. ‘Stop, friend,’ he cried, ‘why 
so in haste? time to thee is not of 
any wortli.”. I pondered for-a mo- 
ment. I know not how my mouth 
framed itself to the words, but I slow- 
ly said, * Life is short, and Hell lasts 
for ever’ The man fixed his eyes 
upon me. ‘1 will be d——d,’ said 
he, at last, ‘if thou hast not been 
very near the gallows.’ ‘ It may one 
day be the case,’ I said, ‘so fare- 
well.’—* Halt,” he cried, and, draw- 
ing atin flask from his pouch, hand- 
ed itto me. Fearand anxiety had ex- 
hausted my powers, and, during the 
whole of this terrible day, nothing 
had yet passed my lips. A dread at 
times stole over me that f should 
perish for want in this desolate spet. 
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For ten miles around me I knew no 
refreshment could be procured. The 
joy may therefore be conceived with 
which [ drank from the flask of the 
stranger. A fresh power pervaded 
my limbs: my heart again beat high 
with courage, and hope and love of 
life retarned. So much was I re- 
freshed by the invigorating draught, 
that I began to believe that I was not 
wholly miserable, Yes, I confess it, 
mny situation bordered again on a hap- 
py one; for, at last, after a thousand 
disappointments, I had found a crea- 
ture who appeared to resemble me. 
In the state in which I was sunken, 
I would have caroused with the most 
hellish spirits to have gained a confi- 
dant. The man threw himself on the 
rass. I did the same. ‘ Thy wine 
.. cheered me,’ [ said, *‘ we must 
be better acquainted. Hast thou car- 
tied on the trade long?’ He eyed 
me keenly. ‘ What dost thou mean ?? 
heasked. I drew his knife from its 
hold. ‘ Has this been often bloody ?’ 
Tasked. ‘ Whoart thou? he asked, 
ina tremulous tone. ‘ A murderer, 
like thyself,’ I answered, ‘ but only a 
beginner.’ The man fixed his eyes 
upon me. ‘ Dost thou reside here- 
abouts >? heasked. ‘ Ten miles from 
here,’ I answered, ‘ the host of the 
Sun, in L———, if thou hast ever 
heard of such a person.’ The man 
sprang from the ground. ‘* The 
poacher Wolf?’ he exclaimed. ‘The 
same,’ I answered. —-‘ Welcome, 
welcome,’ he cried, and shook me 
violently by the hand. ‘ Have I at 
last found thee? For many a month 
have I pondered on the means to ob- 
tain thee ; I know thee well; I have 
long feckoned upon thee.’ ‘* Reck- 
oned upon me? for what purpose ?° 
«« Thou art known throughout 
the whole country: thou hast ene- 
mies. An officer has oppressed thee, 
Wolf; thou hast been ruined; thou 
hast been treated in a most infamous 
manner. Thou hast been persecuted 
for shooting a couple of boars, which 
were fed for the prince at our expense. 
Are we then arrived at that state of 
things, when a man is not valued 
more than a hare? Are we no better 
than the beasts of the field? And 
couldst thou endure it, a fellow as 
thou art >” 
~* «Could Falter it 3" 
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«© «That we soon shall see, bu 
tell me whence comest ‘thou now, 
and what hast thou in agitation ?” 

** T related him my whole history. 
—The man sprang with impatience 
from the ground, and drew me after 
him. ‘ Come, brother,’ “he said, 
‘thou art now ripe; thou hast at- 
tained the piteh at which thow canst 
be useful. Follow me?’ 

«¢ ¢ Whither wilst thou lead me ? 

« ¢ Ask no questions; follow me.’ 
With force he dragged me along. — 
We proceeded about a mile. The 
wood became thicker, and our path 
more rugged, Neither of us spoke 
a word, until the whistle of my con- 
ductor awakened me from my reflec- 
tions. I raised my eyes; we stooc! 
on the declivity of a rock, which ap- 
peared to form a deep and hollow 
cave. A second whistle sounded 
trom the interior of the rock, and 4 
ladder was raised, as if by itself, 
slowly from the depth. My condue- 
tor descended, but he bade me stop 
untilhereturned. ‘ I must first chain 
the dog,’ he added, ‘ thou art here a 
stranger, and the beast would tear 
thee to pieces.’ Thus saying, I lost 
sight of hia. 

“ Now I hood alone before the 
abyss, and I knew well that I was 
alone. The negligence of my con- 
ductor did not escape my attention, 
It only required a bold resolve to 
draw the ladder up. I was then free, 
and my flight secured. I cunfess that 
this circumstance struck me. 
looked into the cave which was soon 
to receive me: it gave me an obscure 
idea of the abyss of Hell, from which 
there is no deliverance. I began to 
tremble at the course of life on which 
I was about to enter. A rapid flight 
alone could save me. I determined 
on this flight. I had already stretched 
my arm towards the ladder; but on 
a sudden it echoed in my ears, and 
sounded like a scornful laugh of Hell, 
‘ What has a murderer to fear:’ My 
arm fell palsied by my side, my ac- 
count was full, the time of repentanee 
was past, the merder which I had 
committed stood like a barrier behind 
me, and hindered my return for ever. 
My conductor now re-appeared, and 
informed me that I might descend. 
Now I was devrived ofvall choice; 
and 1 descended. 
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«* We had proceeded a short way 
when the prospect began to open, 
and a few miserable huts presented 
themselves, before which about eigh- 
teen or twenty persons lay stretched 
before a fire. ‘Here, comrades,’ 
said my conductor, ‘ here is the host 
of the Sun, bid him welcome.’ ‘The 
host of the Sun!’ the whole gang 
exclaimed, and men and women 
flocked around me to welcome me.— 
Shall I contess it? The joy was 
hearty and sincere. Confidence and 
even esteem appeared on every face; 
the whole scene was like the return 
of an old acquaintance whom we love 
andesteem. My arrival had disturbed 
the repast, which was just on the eve 
of commencing. It was now conti- 
nued. Game of every description 
formed the feast, and the wine passed 
rapidly from man to man. Unani- 
mity and friendship appeared to ani- 
mate the whole band, and each strove 
ta outvie the other in testifying his 
joy at my arrival. I was placed be- 
tween two women, the most honour- 
able seat at the table. I expected to 
find the outcast of their kind. But 
how great was my surprise, to disco- 
ver the most beautiful forms mine 
eyes had ever beheld. Margaret, the 
elder, and most beautiful of the two, 
could scarcely have attained her five- 
and-twentieth year. Her language 
was indecent, but her gestures told 
more than her words. Maria, the 
younger, was married, but absconded 
from her husband owing to maltreat- 
ment. She was beautifully formed, 
‘ but looked pale and wan, and on the 
whole was less striking than her 
bolder neighbour. Both women ex- 
erted themselves to attract my atten- 
tion; but Margaret, notwithstanding 
her beauty, was disgusting to me; 
but the charms of Maria made a last- 
ing influence on my heart. ‘ Thou 
scest,’ the man began who had con- 
ducted me to the spot, ‘ thou seest 
the life we lead ; one day is the same 
as another. Is it not, comrades ??— 
‘ Every day the same,’ the whole band 
repeated. ‘If thou canst resolve to 
follow our mode of life, declare it, 
and thou shalt be our leader. [ have 
hitherto held that station ; but to thee, 
and thee only, will I resign it. Are 
you willing, comrades?” A joyful 


‘ Yes’ sounded from the whole gang, 


*« Inflamed by wine, my. head 
burned. In my breast arose t e dor- 
mant fire of ambition. The world 
had rejected me as one infected with 
the plague. Here I founda brother} 
reception—respect and honour, Had 
I entered again into the world, what 
had I to expect but death, and here [ 
could at least sell my liféfat a higher 
price. ‘The female race:had hitherto 
treated me with contempt. Here 
endless favours and enjoyments a- 
waited me. My resolution was soon 
formed. ‘I will be your captain,’ [ 
exclaimed, with pride. ‘I will be 
your leader, if you will resign to me 
my beautiful neighbour.’ “My de- 
mand was granted. I was the ac. 
knowledged proprietor of a struropet, 
and the captain of a gang of robbers. 


[To be continued.) 





The, Immoratity of Goupsmitn’s 
** Stanzas on Woman.” 


Sir, 


rE HE following verses, though 
they will doubtless excite he 
adiniration of every lover of poetry, 
yet cannot fail to call forth the most 
deserved censure from every moral 
character, from every friend of suffer- 
ing humanity, as tontaining, in their 
literal sense, a doctrine dangerous in 
its promulgation, and fatal to the 
mind that imbibes it. 
Stanzas on Woman. 
When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds, too late, that man betray, 
What charms can soothe her melanchaly? 
What art can wash her guilt away? 
The only art, her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from ev'ry eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
To wring his bosom is—to die! 
Go.psMITH. 
Let the unhappy woman who has 
suffered herselt to be led into the 
paths of error, who has listened to 
the artful tale of the seducer, who, 
believing his vows sincere, has yielded 
to the impulse of passion, and in- 
dulged in illicit pleasures; but who 
now, finding herself deserted by her 
lover (or rather the vile assassin of 
her honour), looks back with horror 
upon her conduct: her heart stung 
with the agonizing pangs of remorse, 


tortured with the upbraidings of her- 
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sconscience, she feels the force of her 

guilt, conceives herself to be a con- 
taminated and polluted being, an ob- 
ject unworthy of and shut out from, 
society. ith her mind thus in- 
flamed, let her, I say, read the above 
verses, and what a dreadful step are 
they likely to impel her to under such 
circumstances: it is more than pro- 
bable they would cause her to add to 
her crime that of a greater, namely, 
self-destruction. Such an act, ’tis 
true, would rend the bosom of her 
betrayer ; would afford to the world a 
convincing proof of repentance ; and 
although thousands would « drop 
tears in pity for her hapless fate,” 
yet it would undoubtedly involve the 
future welfare of her soul in awful 
doubt and uncertainty. 

But by taking them in their literal 
sense, I may be accused of misrepre- 
senting the author’s meaning, whose 
object was to enforce the practice of 
virtue by holding forth, that, in a de- 
viation from it, death was preferable 
to life; and that, by the words ¢o die, 
he implies a death occasioned by ex- 
cessive grief, remorse, a broken heart 
and its concomitants : all this I readily 
admit; but while there exists even 
a chance of a different construction 
being put upon them, which the im- 
partial reader cannot, I think, deny, 
when he Jooks to the predominant 
weight the substantive ‘‘ art” has 
on the whole composition, I shall 
retain the opinion (till Iam convinced 
to the contrary) that the stanzas in 
question are a fit subject for animad- 
version, 

Should these remarks be considered 
worthy an insertion in the columns 
of your intelligent miscellany, they 
are much at your service. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servt. 


W. Durrant. 
St. James’s-Str. Dec. 8, 1809. 





Essay on the first Human Socirry, 
according to the Mosaic Hisrory. 
(Concluded from page 377.) 
AS soon as man had deprived his 

beasts of their freedom, he was 
placed under the necessity of provid- 
ang for their support. Thus he be- 
‘came a shepherd, and, as long as the 
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social circle was limited, nature pro- 
vided superfluously for his flocks. He 
was only a to search for the 
meadows, and when the pastute of 
one was exhausted, to exchange it 
for another. The greatest super- 
fluity rewarded him for this oc- 
cupation; and the revenue his 
work was subject to no change, nei- 
ther of climate norseason. A uniform 
enjoyment was the lot of the shep- 
herd’s state, and freedom and a joyous 
leisure its character. But with the 
agriculturist it-was differently con- 
stituted: he was bound ike’ a slave 
to the ground which be had ‘culti- 
vated; and with the mode ‘of life 
which he adopted he resigned all the 
freedom of his condition.’ He was 
obliged carefully to regulate himself 
according to the tender nature of the 
vegetable which he cultivated, and to 
assist the growth of it by art and ma- 
nual labour, at the same time that 
the flock of the shepherd provided for 
its own support. 

The deficiency of instruments ren- 
dered every labour at the commence- 
ment difficult; and how Jaborious 
must have been his life before the 
ploughshare ameliorated it, and be- 
fore he constrained the tamed beasts 
to share with him the burthen.—In 
how many different employments 
was he obliged to engage fore he 
could enjoy the fruits of his harvest.— 
How often was he obliged to defend 
the works of his hands from the at- 
tacks of wild beasts, and even perhaps 
sometimes at the risk of his own life. 
How uncertain was the fruit of his 
toil—how fickle the reward for his 
exertions —when both depended on 
the weather, and the season.’ An 
overflowing stream, a heavy hail, were 
sufficient to rob him of his reward at 
the very moment when he was about 
to seize it, and ee hitn 
to the greatest want. vere and Ja- 
borious must therefore have been the 
lot of the agriculturist, in comparison 
to the easy and tranquil lot of the 
shepherd; and his ‘soul must neces- 
sarily become more: wild, and un- 
civilised by his body being so de- 


‘pressed by labour. 


If now it entered his mind to com- 
pare his hard fate with the happy life 
of the shepherd, the: disparity must 
strike him; and» he nvstpaceording 
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to his confined mode of thinking, 
regard the shepherd as a_ particular 
favourite of Heaven. Envy thus 
awakened in his bosom: for this un- 
fortunate passion must necessarily 
-awaken at the first inequality in man. 
With an envious eye he regarded the 
blissful state of the shepherd, reposin 
in the shade, whilst he was expanet 
to the vertical beams of the sun, and 
the sweat dropping from his brow. 
‘The careless mirth of the shepherd 
gave him pain; he hated him on ac- 
count of his happiness, and despised 
-him on account of his indolence.— 
Thus, in his heart, he bore a secret 
dislike towards him, which on the 
first occasion was to break into open 
hostility : and it was not long betore 
this occasion presented itselt. The 
privileges of each had at this time 
no determined limits, and no laws 
existed which distinguished the mine 
and thine. Each believed he bad an 
equal claim to the whole world; for 
the division. of property was after- 
wards introduced by certain collisions 
in society. 

Let it be supposed that the shepherd 
had depastured the surrounding coun- 
try with his flocks, and yet felt no 
disposition to emigrate far from the 
family to a distant country. On what 
then did he determine? What pro- 
ject would most naturally strike him ? 
He would drive his flecks into the 
plantations of the farmer, or at least 
so order it that they would find their 
way into them of their own accord. 
There he would find ample provision 
tor his sheep, and no law then existed 
to prevent him taking the benefit of 
it: — Every thing which he could 
seize was his own.—T'bus reasoned 
man in his infant state. 

Now, for the first time, man came 
in collision with man. He assumed 
the place of the ferocious beasts with 
whom the farmer had had hitherto 
only to contend. Man now appeared 
to man as an hostile animal, who 
wished to desolate his plantations. 
We must not theu wonder that he 
received him in the same manner as 
he received the beast: for their ac- 
tions bore a strong resemblance. The 
hatred which be had long borne in 
his breast, co-opetated to embitter 
him the more ; and a murderous blow 
with a glaub sevenged him at once for 
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the Jong happiness of ‘his envi 
neighbour. ‘Thus ended, in a 
‘lancholy manner, the first collision 
of man. 


Equality of Station abolished. 

We are authorised, by the ancient 
records, in drawing the conclusion 
that polygamy seldom occurred in 
those early times. Regular marriages, 
however, appear to denote a certain 
morality and refinement, which it 
were in vain to look for in those bar- 
barous times. In general, man at- 
tains to order by the consequences of 
disorder, and to laws by the commis- 
sion of offences. The introduction 
of regular marriages appears not to 
have been founded so much on Jaws 
as on practice. Man could not live 
otherwise than in marriage; and the 
example of the first was in some de- 
gree a law for the second. The hu- 
man race began with a single pair. 
Nature, therefore, as it were, an- 
nounced her will in this example. 

If we suppose that, in the earliest 
times, the proportion in the number 
of the two sexes was equal, nature 
thereby regulated what man could 
not have regulated :—Each man had 
only one wife as there was only one 
for him. When, at last the number 
of the two sexes displayed an appa- 
rent disproportion, and man had the 
advantage of choice, the order of 
marriage was at once confirmed by 
observance, and no one ventured to 
introduce a new custom, or to differ 
from the manner of their fathers. In 
the same manner, as the order of 
marriages was fixed, a certain natural 
polity founded itself in society. Na- 
ture had established the paternal au- 
thority, as it made the helpless child 
dependant on the father, and accus- 
tomed it, from the most tender age, 
to honour his will. When the son 
became himself a father, his son 
could not regard those witbout re- 
spect and reverence whom he saw 
treated so respectfully by his own fa- 
ther; and he must tacitly ascribe a 
greater degree of respect and authority 
to the father of his father. 

This importance of the first parent 
must necessarily increase in an equal 
degree with every augmentation of 
the family, and with every year of his 
age; and the greater experience, the 
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fruit of a long life, must indepen- 
dently give him a natural superiority 
over every one who was younger. In 
every dispute, the first parent was 
considered the most proper arbitrator ; 
and on the long observance of this 
custom was at last founded a natural 
and easy superiority ,the patriarchal go- 
vernment, which rather confirmed 
the general equality than abolished 
it. But this equality could not always 
subsist. Some were less industrious ; 
some less favoured by fortune and 
their climate ; some were born weaker 
than.others. There existed therefore, 
in society, the strong and the weak, 
the brave and the coward, the rich 
and the poor, The weak and the 
r were obliged to beg; the rich 
could give and refuse. The depen- 
dence of man on man commenced. 
The nature of things must have ne- 
cessarily introduced the custom for 
old age to be exonerated from labour, 
afid the business to be undertaken 
by the son for the grey-headed: father 
—the youth for the old man. This 
duty of nature became soon imitated 
by-art.. .In the breast of many the 
wish arose, to unite the luxurious rest 
of the old with the enjoyments of the 
young :—their eyes fell on the pen 
and the weak, who called upon them 
for protection and support, or who 
laid claim to their superfluity. The 
poor and the weak required their as- 
sistance; they, on the other hand, 
tequired the labour and diligence of 
the poor. The support of the rich 
became the condition of the labour of 
the poor—the poor served and re- 
ceived—the rich gave and were idle, 
The first distinction now commenced 
in Society. The rich became richer 
by the diligence of the poor: to in- 
crease his riches, he also increased 
the number of his servants ; he there- 
fore saw many around him who were 
Jess happy than himself, and ey 
who depended on him. The rich felt 
his power and became proud. He 
began to substitute the instruments 
ef his torture for instruments of his 
will, One short step was necessary 
to make him a despot. The son of 
the rich man began to think himself 
better than the sons of his father's 
slaves. . Heaven had favoured him 
more than them, and therefore he 
foncluded he was dearer to Heaven, 
' Wxiversar Mac. Vox, XIL 
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He called himself the son of Heaven, 
asthe favourites of Fortune call them- _ 
selves the sons of Fortune. In’ coms’: 
parison to him, the son of Heaven, 
the servant was only a son of man. 
Hence, in Genesis, the difference be-« 
tween the children of Elohim and the 
children of men. Fortune Jed the 
tich man to idleness—idleness led 
him to luxury—and luxury at last to 
¥ice. 
The first King. 


Asia being, on account of the de~ 
luge, forsaken by its human inhabit- 
ants, became soon the abode of sa- 
vage beasts, which increased in great 
numbers in a country so fruitful as 
that which immediately followed the 
deluge, arid extended their dominion 
where man was too weak to obstruct 
their progress. Every portioh of land, 
therefore, which the new human 
race cultivated, must be first con- 

uered from the beasts, and further 
defended against therm by artifice and 
force. Our Europe is now cleared 
of these noxious animals, and we can 
scarcely form to ourselves an idea of 
the misery which the earlier times 
sustained from the depredations of 
savage animals; but we may con- 
clude, from the writings of fhe 
ancients, and especially the Greeks, 
that the evils committed by them 
were of the most serious’ nature, The 
latter conferred immortality and the 
dignity of the gods on those who 
overcame a savage beast. ‘Thus 
CEdipus became -king of the The- 
bans, as he had extirpated the sphinx ; 
and Perseus, Hercules, and Theseus, 
acquired their renown, aud apotheo- 
sis in the same manner, He, there- 
fore, who co-operated in the extir- 
pation of these general enemies, was 
the greatest benefactor of men ;. and, 
in order to succeed, he must in reality 
be possessed of extraordinary qualities. 


The chace of these animals was, 
before the war began to rage amongst 
men,the peculiar work of the heroes. 
It is probable that this chace was pro- 
secuted in great numbers, who were 
led on by the’ bravest, namely, b 
him whose courage and understand- 
ing gave him a natural superiority 
over the others. There was nothing 
further required to make him a king, 


than {"* solemn acknowledgement ; 
3 ie. 
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and could this be denied to him at the 
head of his armed and warlike hosts ? 
He was the most proper to rule, as 
he was the most powerful, and the 
most able to prosecute his commands. 
He was the general benefactor of all, 
as to him they were indebted for 
peace and safety from the common 
enemy. He was already in possession 
of power, as the most powerful were 
at his command. Ina similar man- 
ner, the ancestors of Alaric, Attila, 
and Meroveus, were kings over their 
eople; and the Grecian kings, which 
omer presents in his Iliad, are of 
the same origin. All were at first 
leaders of a warlike host ; conquerors 
of monsters, and therefore benefac- 
tors of their nation. From warlike 
commanders they gradually became 
arbitrators and judges. By force 
’ they at Jast ascended the throne. 
he example of Deioces in Media 
has been mentioned, to whom the 
people voluntarily granted the royal 
dignity after he had made himself 
useful to them as a judge. But it is 
incorrect to quote this example as the 
origin of. kings. When the Medes 
elevated Deioces to the throne, they 
were already a people, and had a 
fixed political society; but, on the 
contrary, in the present case, the first 
political society was to spring from 
the first king. The Medes had borne 
the oppressive yoke of ‘the Assyrian 
monarchs, and the king of whom we 
are now speaking, was the first in 
the world, and the people, which be- 
camé his subjects, a sovereignty of 
free-born men, who as yet had seen 
no power exercised over them. It 
appears, therefore, more suitable to 
the course of thifigs that the first king 
was an aaer, who was not placed 
on the throne by a voluntary and 
tinanimous voice of the nation, but 
by force and fortune. 
R. H. 


Remarks upon the LetrEer of 
« Justus.” 


Sir, 


LLOW me s0 offer some obser- 
vations upon the latter part of 
the letter of your correspondent 
«© Justus.” R.H. asks him, “‘ Does 
the author of Nubilia live at St. Al- 
ban’s ?” probably thinking that Justus 
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is acquainted with, or is hi 

auth of Nutilia. From the tthe 
lous answer he gives, R. H. 

with much justice, conclude that be 
is not the author; and, for myself I 
cannot believe that he has t¢ least 
knowledge of that person ; otherwise 
I think he would not have been suf. 
fered to have written what he has 
If he wishes to be considered as hi. 
mourous, he completely fails, Is it 
a species of madness to write a book ? 
Would he be satirical, he is alike un- 
successful. Whoever read a more 
absurd story than that which he re 
lates concerning the man of a suspi- 


cious appearance? Is leanness always 


to be the characteristic of an author? 
Upon the whole, every one must ad. 
mit, that although Justus may be an 


excellent grammarian, he certainly’ 


does not possess the quality of a wag, 
Your's, &c. 


A Lover or REAL Wir.. 


December 6, 1809. 


The Pertcrinations of a Pur 
-  LANTHROPIST. 


Y E who listen with alacrity tothe 

whispers of lethargy, and pur- 
sue with eagerness the phantoms of 
sleep; who expect that day will per- 
form the promises of night, and that 
the deficiences of the’ present dream 
will be supplied by the morrow, at- 
tend to the perigrinations of Jostleass 
Ince, of Pentonville. 

The avarice of time is laudable, 
since he who is profligate of that 
which is in his own possession will be 
regardless with what frequency he 
intrudes upon the amusements of his 
friends, or interferés in the avocations 
of his neighbours. 

Taving, for a couple of hours, pur- 

sued this train of cogitation, and illus- 
trated my subject by all the assistance 
which ratiocination could bestow and 
reminiscence supply, I hastened to 
the breakfast table. 
’ He wastes but a few moments at 
his repasts, whose daily course of be- 
nevolence adds energy to the organs 
of mastication and promptitude to the 
powers of deglutition. 

Those who journey for purposes 
of humanity, and cast their 1 afar 
off in pursuit of objects, are blinded 
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by the veil of prejudice or the cloak fuscated by a collocation of nubiferous 
p fatuity. Misery lies writhing at exhalations, and I ‘pressed forward 
our gates as frequently as in the de- with increased speed : but the journey 
serts of Arabia: and he who inspects of charity is impeded by multifarious 
the circumjacencies of his dwelling- obstructions. A being, at once vene- 
house, may spare himself a voyage rable and decrepid with age, lay ex- 
to Aleppo. tended on the pavement. As the 

Scarce had I travelled the length dictates of kindness should be obeyed 
of a street, when a woman presented with hilarity, and those favours are 
herself to my organs of vision: the doubly bestowed which are bestowed 
tears of penury trickled trom her with prempnrete I should have 
eyes, and on her left cheek grew a hurried on the wings of alertness to 
earbuncle; her right hand encircled his relief, had he not been embrowned 
an infant, and in her left there was with mud from the road and feculent 
nothing: she had children on either with water from thedrain. _ 
side, and her state of gestation was _I reflected that should I injure my 
apparent. habit by too near an approximation 

« Woman,” said I, “the distress to the old man, or soil my inexprese 
which I cannot remove, I may alle- sibles by raising himefrom the earth, 
viate: a burthen becomes lightsome the purchase of new investments 
if it be well borne; and she who re- would become necessary ; and he who 
pines at the dispensatious of provi- exhausts his property by too frequent 
dence, superadds to, rather than di- an application to his taylor, circum- 
minishes, the exacerbations of distress. scribes his eleemosynary capability, 
Tell me, does your anxiety arise from and confines the hand of goodness to 
the solicitude of hopeless want, or a narrower field. 
the trepidation of conscious guilt ?” Unwilling, however; to let pass an 

She answered, with a dignified so- opportunity in the service of huma- 
lemnity, that she had eaten nothing nity, I dispatched my servant home 
but bread during the last circumvo- for an old surtout; but previously to 
Jution of the lamp of night. I gave his return, the sufferer was raised 
her a penny and proceeded. from prostration by a water-carrier. 

If there be a pleasure in madness, Oh! how I envied him his feelings; 
with which none but the insane are and who shall reprobate the envy of 
acquainted, there is also a gratifica- a heart-palpitating with unextinguish- 
tion in ‘benevolence, which nothing able philanthropy ? 
but benevolence can impart. The child of pusillanimity is une 

As I passed a window appropriated worthy the life he enjoys. I walked 
to the exposure of literary produc- fearlessly on without awaiting m 
tions, the words—‘‘ another novel servant's return. As I passed throug 
by the immortal P tt,” forcibly the Bar of the Temple, a sudden pon- 
arrested my attention. ‘‘Thy epi- derosity. compressed my pocket: I 
thet,” said [, ** is judicious, she is stopped and trembled, when, upon 
an everlasting writer.’—That per- turning round,I discovered my white 
son’s magnanimity deserves little cambrick handkerchief in the posses- 
praise who is elated by the corrus- sion of a female, ‘“* Heavens!” said I, 
cations of his wit, or who prides him- ‘* how is temerity punished :—how 
self upon the playfulness of his replete ig the world with turpitude 
imagination. and peculations :” 

The observations of others, how- The culprit fell upon her knees 
ever justice should record and con- and implored forgiveness: —‘* She 
Viction approve my sally, extorted a picked pockets for her family, not 
comment from an adjacent auditor— for herself." There is something 
* By heavens,” said he, “* that’s un- gratifying in a good distinction ; and, 
common good!" The marks of dis- as I felt not unpleased at her discri- 
cernment were imprinted on his minative powers, I followed her to 
front, and if he was dogmatic, his ~— the veracity of her asseverations. 
tism was the dogmatism of There was verisimilitude in her asser- 

ment. — t tions, but verisimilitude is net trath ; 
hemisphere now became obe it — | ‘but it ought not to 
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convince, lest our credulity, by suf- 
fering the guilty to escape, endanger 
the happiness of the unofiending. 

My conductress led me through 
alleys offensive to the olfactory nerves, 
and lanes .injurious to the purity of 
my hose. 

Arrived, we ascended a staircase 
narrowed by the avarice of the builder, 
and dilapidated by the finger of age. 
The scene I was ushered into would 
have extorted tears in despite of the 
reluetance of the crocodile, or the un- 
bending stubbornness of the jinny 
ass. On a truss of straw lay extended 
in a tenebrious angle of the room the 
hapless master of the mansion, his 
countenance discoloured by want and 
‘his form ichorous as Shakspeare’s 
Slender. 

A child, but four years of age, sat 
gnawing a quantity of chalk; a second 
vomited not from repletion but va- 
cuity ; and the mother bared her flac- 
cid bosom to nourish a third. 

“ What,” demanded I, softened to 
compassion, ‘* has been productive 
of so horrid a scene :—I8 distress or 
disease the cause ?” She replied ‘ that 
distress was the disease, and disease 
the cause; that she had been obliged 
to vend her furniture and impigno- 
rate her clothes.” 

1 took my kerchief from her hand, 
and replacing it in my pocket, ad- 
dressed her thus :—* Your misery has 
engendered my compassion and de- 
luged my eyes with tears; I forgive 
you, and may the Father of Mercy 
forgive you,” I said, and departed. 

Ere the rigid moralist pronounce 
nly condemnation, let him picture to 
himself the prospect I-had witnessed ; 
and if he deem it not sufficient ex- 
tenuation, he is more than mortal. 
He should live in a better world who 
is incapable of bestowing in this the 
mercy he may need. He who pities 
another recommendeth himself, and 
he who 1s destitute of compassion 
deserveth it not. 

That predisposed combination of 
circumstances which we unphiloso- 
phicaily denominate chance, now 
conducted me to Bedlam, and, as I 
have a tear of sympathy ever ready 
to flow at the distresses of humanity, 
He temptation to enter was irresist- 
dle, 


The primary object impressed upon 
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the retina nutica of my eyé was ridit 
culously laughable. tall haggard 
mortal, his beard unreaped, and his 
countenance F aera with discon- 
tent, was adapting his neighbour's 
pocket to the purposes of an urinal, 
whilst the recipient stood inhaling 
fuliginous particles from a tube of 
tempered clay witb all the apathy of 
a Dutch burgomaster. 

He who in derangement is capable 
of mischief so satanical is well con- 
fined. His enlargement could be 
produced at the mitigation of preju- 
dice alone, or through the- medium 
of a being indurated to the feelings of 
his cotemporaries. 


In the adjoining cell, a man exer- ° 


cised at once his strength and agility 
in efforts to reach a paper crown, de- 
pended by some humourist from a 
nail, He who is ambitious in insa+ 
nity, scarce deserves the cell he en- 
oys. 

: My whole frame vibrated with in- 
tolerant anguish as I beheld a young 
lady, beautiful as Hebe, eccentrically 
impainting hieroglyphics upon the 
wall, and exclaiming, with a voice 
rather stentorophonic, a sentence, of 
which I could only collect the words 
** thorough-go-nimble.” . 

He who surrenders up his judg- 
ment to his impatience, and cuts the 
knot he is powerless to unravel, will 
never acquire elucidative skill. Much 
is to be done by time, and much by 
perseverance. A riddle is found by 
the reiteration of trifling efforts ; and 
application may surely hope to dis- 
cover what application has concealed. 

In a few hours | entirely understood 
the figures upon the wall. They 
were a serpent with its tail in his 
mouth; and a man with a glass of 

‘in in one hand, whilst with the other 
he tied his shoe-string. The significa- 


tion I imagined to be, ‘* Eternal—_ 


vir—gin—I tye.” ; 

Even the insane have occasional 
irradiations of. discernment, ebulli- 
tions of fancy, and scintillations of 
thought. 

In quitting the court-yard, I turned 
an eye of melancholy retrospection 
upon the prison, The awful gran- 
deur of the building ; the rapid oscil- 
lation of the clouds, as in aw irlwind ; 
and the lunated form of atv adjaceut 
coach-house, all conjoined to elevate 
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fancy and inspire me with wisdom. 
rehoes drew forth my tablets, 
and inscribed, 


How apropos’ these folks are pack'd, 
For lo! the very building ’s crack’d. 


I have since received information 
that the famous S-r J—n C—r is the 
author of a similar idea; nevertheless, 
I strenuously protest against any im- 
putation of plagiarism, on account of 
a fortuitous coincidence, A parity of 
situation will superinduce a parity of 
thought, and a parity of thought a 
parity of language. } R 

I am proud of possessing any notion 
in common with the learned S-r J—n 
C—r. I deem ‘“ My Pocket Book” 
to be an execrable performance, and 
little superior to the work it ridicules. 

You will say, ‘‘ The K——t has 
faults.” I answer who has not?— 
* But his are numberless.” The more 
then does he stand in need of leni- 
tives—‘‘ But he is destitute,” you 
will add, “of humour, wit, judg- 
ment, and correctness.” Granted ; 
and is it not evident that, in propor- 
tion to his want of ability, the less 
capable is he of supporting the stings 
of criticism, who will pusillanimously 
wound a being Jabouring under men- 
tal imbecility. Let those panish with 
acrimonious severity who are them- 
selves impeccable. . 

To return. When I arrived at 
Pentonville, I discovered that my 
domestic had pulverised a superb 
porcelain soup dish. As she had re- 
sided with me many years, a faithful 
and diligent attendant, and as few of 
us can arrogate an entire freedom 
from carelessness, I contented myself 
with vapulation and expelling her the 
roof. 

That which is done in haste is ge- 
nerally regretted. I have since re- 
pented my leniency ; siice to pardon 
error is to animate vice. And who- 
soever would enchain the powers of 
turpitude, must commence by the 
extirpation of trivial failings. 

Momus. 





Finar Repry to Mr. Brown. 
ir, 


_ Iam firmly persuaded, that a 
contest of odious personality 
‘would not be very acceptable to your 
‘Beaders, or creditable to you; I shall 
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take my leave of Mr. Brown, without 
replying to those dark insinuations 
with which his answer to: my letter 
abounds: I must, however, be allow- 
ed to confirm, as far as possible, your 
remark on one of those insinuations, 
bv declaring, in the most solemn 
manner, that I have not any sort of 
connexion with A.B. 

A. B. having undertaken his own 
defence, I cheerfully resign my task 
to his abler pen; and now, for ever, 
conclude my correspondence with 
Mr. Brown, with much more plea 
sure than I felt when I began it. 


I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
Vinpex. 





The morat History of the Frenc# 
in Germany. A Picture of the 
Frencu Soipiery. 4 Fragment. 
By J.Saat. (Translated from 
the German.) 


T ET us grant for a moment that 
_4 Bonaparte is really that great 
man which his adorers say he is, yet 
the question still returns, ‘* What 
will even a Bonaparte do with a na- 
tion, in whose entrails.such a mass of 
moral poison ferments ?” 

For, though the Revolution pro- 
duced, here and there, some benefi- 
cial effects upon the spirit of the na- 
tion, yet, we must date the first 
appearance of its moral deterioration 
from that period. Yes, that revolu- 
tion engendered horrors and crimes, 
which, but for it, had never been 
known. Not only the higher pas- 
sions were brought into action by it, 
whose progress was destructive in a 
peculiar way; but it removed also 
that veil, that moral decency, which, 
before, had nicely covered even the 
greatest enormities; and now the hi- 
deous monster presents itself unshad- 
ed, unshamed. Yet more; while it 
overthrew so many institutions of bi- 
gotry, it destroyed those other moral 
and religious ones which were united 
with them. Rude and lawless passion 
lost its external restraint, and the un- 
educated, but greatest part of the 
nation was driven to the dreadful 
extreme of scepticism and immorality. 

To this was added, (independently 
of many intérnal dissentions) war, 
and its influence upon the morals of 
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the younger citizens. The excesses 
of all kinds which ensued, are well 
known. And though in the last 
campaign a better discipline prevailed, 
and even some return of morals was 
perceptible, yet many acts of infamy 
were committed. 

To be sure, there were, also, some 
traits of conduct which delighted the 
observers of them. For, how truly 
great must that mind be which pre- 
served itself from contamination un- 
der such circumstances, and in such 
a war, 

But these actions were, often, only 
solitary corruscations during the dark- 
est night. -Perhaps it has not hap- 
pened more than once, that eighteen 
or twenty common men, intercepting, 
for example, the flight of a maiden, 
one of the number, not one, was 
found to express pity or kindness to- 
wards her. More probably they gra- 
tified their own vile appetites. The 

enius of humanity turned away in- 
Gi goant from these monsters ; .and 
weeping, he hid his countenance, 
when lust spared not the prop of de- 
clining age, but seized even on that, 
tore it away, till,— (history will relate 
the horrid deed) —blood flowed—. 

When it is further considered, that 
among those who speak German, 
(and almost al] can now speak more 
or Jess of that language) the most ob- 
scene language, words, expressions, 
and compositions, of which only a 
beast, possessing language. could have 
been capable, were desiguedly uttered 
in the presence of females, young and 
old; when it is considered that nei- 
ther prayers, nor the blushes of inno- 
cence, nor tears, nor anger, were able 
to check their brutal tongues; and 
when, pot one was to be-tound who 
resented this flagitious misdemeanor, 
either by words or actions, . but, on 
the contrary, signified unanimously 
their approbation ; when these things 
are remembered, whe will not loudly 
maintain that among this people the 
destruction of morals has dreadfuily 
increased ? 

I have, however, heard, even a- 
mong the common soldiers, accounts 
of better conduct, particularly in a 
place where they shewed the greatest 
respect towards a clergyman, and 
conducted themselves towards his pa- 
rishioners, during the time they were 


[Decemsexg 


quartered among them, with the 
greatest order and decorum. It wag 
remarkable how they swarmed round 
some girls whose life was dissolute, 
but at the same time they did not 
permit the least disrespect to be shewn 
towards any of them, and especially 
towards one who possessed rather su- 
perior powers of mind. If, also, any 
of them said any thing that was not 
strictly proper, or approached towards 
the prettier girl in any manner which 
seemed offensive to female feelings, 
all the rest that were present endea- 
voured to soften the matter by their 
more courteotisconduct. This, how- 
ever, was the best side of French gal- 
lantry.: 

Certainly, in the French army 
might be tound many worthy men 
and youths. But, upon the whole, 
the number of worthless and corrupt 
ed individuals far exceeded. 

And the war had, in an especial 
manner, contributed to their depra- 
vity. It had unfolded the seeds of 
vice in them. Cut off from all better 
intercourse, and exposed to sensual 
temptations on all sides, the one ruin- 
ed the other, in proportion to the 
strength of example. 

The war not only favoured the love 
of plunder and the wildest excesses 
of lust, but it accustomed them to ins 
dolence, to sloth, in comparison of 
orderly labour, and especially to ex« 
cess in drinking. It may indeed be 
said of these new republican youths, 
that they have rendered themselves 
complete drunkards. 

They are not soldiers, and merely 
such, as they used to be; they are, 
the greater part, the flower of the 
nation, and the root of a future gene- 
ration. How long may the effects of 
war, in a moral point of view, be felt 
by the French nation ! 

Alas! and so will many parts of 
my native country, of Germany, long 
feel these effects. And if, in some 
places, a German army shall be found 
to be void of mora discipline ; if, un- 
der similar circumstances, similar, or 
in individuals, gréater excesses are 
committed, it will only exhibit, to the 
eyes of a penetrating observer, ‘in 
more hideous colours, the calamities 
and the eftects of war. 

During their progress ree, ° Ba- 
Varia am Suabia, many of the French 
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soldiers, when they came into a town, 
asked, quite unconcerned, «* where 
gre wh—-s* to be found?” With 
equal _unconcern they were directed 
to different watchmakers, as it was 
supposed that the gentlemen wished 
to purchase watches with the money 
which they brought back with them 
from Austria, although, indeed, the 
ter part of them had, already, 
enty of watches. Several laugb- 
able circumstances ensued. Some of 
the Frenchmen, when they discovered. 
their mistake, ran off laughing. But 
it also gave rise to some serious con- 
uences; for they proceeded to in- 
dulze in unwarrantable liberties to- 
wards respectable mothers and daugh- 
ters, and when this conduct was 
resented, they fancied that it was only 
themselves who were denied, but 
that a German would be received. 
Among those who asked the above 
question were some officers. But 
such an interrogatory, publicly made 
in the open streets, shews a lament- 
able wait of delicacy and morality. 
Had such licentiousness been prac- 
tised by a Russian officer, who had 
been out and drinking, it might have 
been venial: but it was utterly unbe- 
coming a Frenchman, whose nation, 
not unjustly, is considered as the most 
polished and refined upon the face of 
the earth, and which, were it so, 
would really deserve the name of 
great. 





Catatocue RAIsONNEE ; or a CON- 
cIisg and correct Account of 
the Srarues, Bas-Rewizers,* and 
Busts, in the Gatuery of Ay- 
TIquEs, Museum of Napo.eon, 
at Paris, 


{ Resumed from page 388. ] 
0.5. Grand Candelalra. The 
baluster-form is that which the 
ancients principally employed in the 
construction of their candelabra. The 
name and figure of the baluster are 





* The spirit of this anecdote neces- 
sarily evaporates in translation. The 
German word for a prostitute is hure : 
that for a clock or watch, wér. «The 
French soldiers did not aspirate the / 
in the first word from their defective 
mode of pronunciation, and hence the 
mistake, 
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both derived frori eee of the 

tanate-tree, (balustium) a 
howal which in conformity to the 
tenets of the Grecian religion was in 
an especial manner sacred to the God 
of-light. Itis, however, not unlikely 
that under this remote derivation, the 
Greeks have endeavoured to hide the 
more probable origin-of the balusteré 
form, namely the ‘Eg ptian columns, 
The candelabra whic at present de- 
mands our attentiom is of marble; 
and is considered the largest of an 
handed down to us by antiquity. It 
is ornamented with foliage, with 
chamfering, and with ‘bas-reliefs dis- 
pee alternately, and separated by 
rorizontal bands. It probably served 
to support a vast lamp in an avenue 
leading to some sacred place. This 
candelabra was found in the vicinity 
of Naples, whence it was conveyed to 
the museum of the Vatican. 

0. The couch of Bacchus. The pros 
ductions of the ancients often times 
wee us with monsters, the body 

ing that of alion, the wings those 
of an eagle, and the head a combina- 
tion of that of the lion and the goat. 
It is from the last-mentioned qua 
druped that such productions have ob- 
tained the appellation of chimeras, 
which in Greek signifies goats. The 
affinity which they bear to the Satyrs, 
have caused them to be regarded as 
monsters sacred to Bacchus. Hence 
this great couch has been judiciously 
ornamented with Baechanalian syme- 
bols. It is formed of marble, and the 
arms consist of two superb antique 
chimeras. ‘The couch of Bacchus 
was brought from the museum of the 
Vatican. : 

7. Serapis. Among the Egyptians 
of Alexandria, the God Serapis was 
Jooked upon in the same tight as 
Jupiter, Bato, and Sol were amon 
the Greeks. This grand bust pre- 
sents us with the majestic features 
of Jupiter; the hair is brought over 
the forehead in. the same manner as 
that of Pluto is generally represented; 
and the whole is embellished with 
rays, the characteristics of Sol. Thesé 
rays executed in brilliant bronze, are 
modern ; but the holes in which they 
are inserted, are of ancient workman- 
ship, and were bored with this design 
in the diadem that encompasses the 
head. The tunic wherewith the bust 
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is clad, and the modius or bushel 
placed on the top of the head are to 
an with in all the other figures 
of Serapis. 

ought from the museum of the 


This colossean bust is 


Vatican. It was discovered at the 
distance of three leagues from Rome 
on the Appian-way, ata place now 
called Colombaro. 

8. Minerva. A Colossean bust. 
The goddess armed with the pis 
and the helmet; raises the right- 
shoulder as if in the act of resting 
upon her spear. It is impossible to 
conceive any thing more noble or 
severe than the features of this figure. 
This bust of pentelic marble was dug 
out of the earth about thirty years 
ago near the villa of Licinius Murena, 
which is three leagues distant from 
Rome, and is situated in the territory 
of Tusculum or. Frascate. It was 
formerly to be scen at the villa 
- Albani. ; 

9. ddrian. The head of the Em- 
peror Adrian of colossean size. It 
was carved for the purpose of being 
placed upon a statue armed with a 
cuirass, erected at Rome in the 
vestibule of Adrian’s mausoleum. 
This excellent piece of sculpture, 
executed in pentelic marble, was 
found in the castle of St. Angelo at 
Rome, about the beginning of the 


Jast century. Pius VI. caused it to 
be placed in the Vatican. 
10. Antinus. In this bust the 


youthful favourite of Adrian appears 
with locks which fall in parallel ring- 
Jets over his neck; and the leaves 
which issue from the pedestal, rise 
as high as his manly chest. These 
particularities remind us of the figures 
of Harpocrates ; and this is not the first 
time that we have met with the cha- 
racteristics of some Egyptian deity in 
the portraits of Antinus. This piece 
of sculpture, of colossean size, and 
executed in hard Grecian marble, 
comes from the museum of the 
‘Vatican. It was dug, in 1790, out 
of the mounds of villa Fede at Tivoli, 
which constitutes a part of the an- 
sient villa Hadriana. 

11. Antonius the Pious. Shadowed 
and crowned with ears of corn, this 
emperor is represented in the habit 
of an Arvalian brother, of that illus- 
trious order of priesthood, whose 
origin was traced to Romulus, and of 


which only the chief person 

the mb admitted * 4 . 
antique head, wrought ‘in teli 
marble, is placed on : bust 5h 
marble. Antonius the Pious ig 
reckoned among the number of the 
Arvalian brothers in some rare Roman 
inscriptions. 

_ 12. Lucius Verus. This bust which 
is the companion of the foregoing, 
represénts the emperor in the same 
costume as his adopted father. Several 
authentic documents prove that 
Lucius Verus ranked among the 
Arvalian brothers. Like that of An- 
tonius, the present bust has an antique 


head of pentelic marble, the rest 


being formed of Parian marble. 

13. Domitian. The emperor is 
crowned with laurel, and armed with 
a cuirass. This rare bust of colossean 
dimensions is brought from Villa 
Albani. 

14. 4ésculapius. The god of me- 
dicine is here characterised by a spe- 
cies of turban, formed of a small 
band of a certain stuff (theristrion), 
which is rolled around the head. This 
singular kind of head-dress is to-be 
seen on several figures of Aéscula- 
pius, and in the portraits of other 
ancient physicians. It is likewise 


observable, in this bust, that the fea’ 


tures, the beard, and the hair, though 
very similar to those of Jupiter, do 
not boast that imposing majesty of 
effect which distinguishes the, most 
powerful of the B s. The bust is 
executed in pentelic marble, 


SALLE DES EMPEREURS. 


The ceiling of this apartment re- 
presents “* The Earth receiving from 
the Emperors the code of Roman 
laws dictated by Nature, Wisdom, 
and Justice.” It is the work of M. 

eynier. The two pictures executed 
in bronze, representative of “ Trajan 
inspecting the construction of ‘the 
Aqueducts, and directing the formar 
tion of high toads,” are productions 
of the same artist. The circular bas- 
reliefs situated in the four angles of 
this apartment, are emblematical of 





* The Arvalian brothers derived 
their designation from, the sacrifices 
which they offered to the Gods, for 
the purpose of obtaining fertility for 


the lands of Arca. 
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the four rivers which witnessed the 
conquests of the French republic. 
They are us follows :—The Eridau, 
executed by M. Gois; the Tiber, by 
M. Blaise; the Nile, by M. Bridau ; 
the Rhine, by M. Lesueur. 

The bas-relief placed above the 
arcade which communicates with the 
Salle des Saisons, represents ‘* The 
German and Pannonian ambassadors 
demanding peace at the hands of 
Marcus Aurelius.” "This is the work 
of M. Roland. All the other sculp- 
tures of this apartment, as well as the 
paintings, were executed under Maria 
de Medicis, from designs by Roma- 
nelli, who did himself perfect the 
paintings. 

STATUES, &c. 

15. The Tripod of the Capitol. This 
is a grand tripod formed out of a 
single block of pentelic marble, and 
was-formerly destined to serve asa 
font. It is ornamented with figures 
of Nereids, with marine monsters, 
lions’ heads, and vine-leaves, executed 
in a very neat style, A spirally cham- 
fered baluster supports the base of 
the bow!; and this baluster is hollow 
within, in order to admit the tunnel 
which communicates with the water. 
This beautiful remain found at the 
villa Hadriana, at Tivoli, was placed 
at the entrance of the museum of the 
capitol. Caylus caused it to be en- 
graven ; but it is a mistaken notion, 
that it is carved in black marble. 

16. Julitin the Apostate. The last 
of the Czsars of the race of Constan- 
tine, that man whose virtues, failings, 
philosophy, and fanaticism, by turns 
rendered him the idol and the exe- 
cration of different sects. Julian the 
apostate is represented in this statue. 
The resemblance between the head 
and those portraits of the emperor 
which. are to be sce on ancient 
medals, furnishes the most conclusive 
evidence as to the identity of this 
statue. We here observe the beard, 
which Julian constantly wore till he 
threw off the yoke of dependance, 
and which, at the court of Constan- 
tius, obtained for him the nick-name 
of Capella, or ** the little goat.” The 
emperor is attired in a Grecian robe, 
and bears a diadem upon his head, 
through which the laurel, occasion- 
ally relieved by precious. stones, is 
tastefully turned. It is highly’ pro- 

Universan Mac. Vou. XID. 





bable that the city of, Paris caused 
this statue, which is formed of hard 
Grecian marble, to be executed in 
Greete during the life-time of Julian, 
for the ptrpose of honouring an em- 
peror who paid particalar regard to 
that city, assumed the purple within 
its walls, and to whom it owed nu- 
merous embellishments, its attains 
ment to the rank of a capital, and the 
primary steps towards its future great- 
ness. This statue long remained 
utterly forgotten and neglected in the 
shop of a Parisian sculptor; but no 
sooner was the French government 
apprised of its existence then it caused 
it to be removed to the museum. 

17. Septimus Severus. This em- 
neror habited in a cuirass, extends his 
right arm and displays an open and 
unarmed hand, indicative of benignity 
and annunciative of peace. The 
cuirass is ornamented with bas-reliefs. 
The other appendages of the ‘statue 
consist of the Roman cloak and the 
paraxonium. This statue, formed of 
pentelic marble, comes from Villa 
Albani. 

18. Pupian. This heroic statue, 
wrovght in Parian marble, has been 
pronounced by Winckelmann, a re- 
presentation of the Emperor Pupian. 

n fact, the head, both on the score 
of age, and with respect to the beard, 
bears a strong affinity to the well 
authenticated portraits of that em- 
peror: it, however, differs from the 
"eer as well .on account of the 
1arshness of the physiognomy as the 
arrangement of the hair. it, at all 
events, must represent some great 
Roman personage of. the time of the 
Antoninus ; probably a magistrate or 
the governor of a province. The 
paraxonium is attached to the side, 
and the cornucopia is placed at the 
feet of the statue. This statue was 
at Villa Albani, and long remained 
in the collection of Vevospi. 

19. Ceres, .'Tiiis colossean statue, 
executed in petifelic marble, in a 
bold style, has a most majestic and 
imposing eftect,and must be recog- 
nised as the figure of a goddess at the 
very first glance. The tunic and thé 
little pep/um constitute the drapery. 
The symbols, peculiar to Ceres have 
been restored by a modern hand’ 
This statue yermained for about three 
centuries in the court of thé‘ apostoli¢ 
5M 
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chancery, whence it was removed to 
the Rolondo of the Museum of the 
Vatican. 

20. Minerva likewise denominated 
The Pallas of Velletri. n this ad- 
mirable colossean statue the daughter 
of Jupiter is endowed with all that 
majestic loveliness which so well 
accords with the character of wisdom, 
of the genius of talent and the arts. 
Nothing can possibly be more noble 
or better conceived than the ample 
peplum ;. which, forming a rich dra- 
pery around the members, falis in 
graceful folds to the feet: the folds 
are indeed most ingeniously diversi- 
fied, and distributed in the finest 
taste of the ancient school of Greece. 
The head of the goddess is defended 
by the helmet, on her left arm she 
bears the Oigis, and her right hand 
rests upon the lance; but her mild 
air, anc the benign expression of her 
countenance seem to indicate that 
literature and the other embellish- 
ments of peace are not less dear or 
familiar to her than martiai_ deeds. 
This sublime piece of workmanship, 
executed in Parian inarble, was dug 
up in 1797, in the territory of Vel- 
Jetri, (nine. or ten leagues distant 
from Rome), and found among the 
ruins of an ancient Roman villa. It 
is not unlikely that this rare monu- 
ment of antiquity served to grace the 
villa where Augustus passed his in- 
fant years. 


[To be resumed in our next.} 





“ Joun Ginrin” and ‘* PEREGRINE 
PIcKLeE.” 
Sir, 


AVE you ever noticed the 

striking similarity which there 
is between the equestrian feats of 
John Gilpin, and those of Commodore 
Trunnion in Peregrine Pickle? The 
coincidence is so remarkable that I 
am induced to transcribe the passage 
from the latter work: the coursers, 
on which Trunnion and his trus 
lieutenant are mounted, hear a pac 
of hounds in fall cry :— 

** These fleet avimals no sooner 
heard the enlivening sound, than 
eager for the chace, they sprun 
away all of a sudden, and straine 
every nerve to partake of the sport, 


(Decemaugr 


flew across the fields with incredible 
speed, over-leaped hedges and ditches, 
and every thing in their way, without 
the least regard to their unfortunate 
riders. ‘The lieutenant, whose steed 
had got the heels of the other, find- 
ing it would be great folly and pre- 
sumption in him to pretend to keep 
the saddle with his wooden leg, ve: 

wisely took the opportunity of throw. 
ing himself off in his passage through 
a field of rich clover, among which 
he lay at his ease; and seeing his 
captain advancing at full gallop, hailed 
him with the salutation of ‘ What 
chear? ho!’ The commodore, who 


was in infinite distress, eyeing him - 


askance as he passed, replied with a 
faultering voice, ‘O, d—n you! you 
are safe at anchor; I wish to god I 
were as fast moored.’ Nevertheless, 
conscious of his disabled heel, he 
would vot venture to try the experi- 
ment which had succeeded so well 
with Hatchway, but resolved to stick 
as close as possible to his horse’s back, 
until Providence should_ inter, in 
his behalf. With this view he dr 
his whip, aud with his right-hand 
laid fast hold on the pummel, con- 
tracting every musvle in_his body to 
secure himself in his seat, and grin- 
ning most formidably, ‘in conse- 
uence of this exertion. In this at- 
titude he was burried on a considerable 
way, when all on a sudden his view 
was comforted by a five-bar gate that 
appeared before him, as he never 
doubted that there the career of his 
hunter must necessarily end. But, 
alas! he reckoned without his host ; 
far from halting. at this obstruction, 
the horse sprung over it with amazi 
agility, to the utter confusion an 
disorder of his owner, who lost his 
hat ‘and periwig in the leap, and now 
began to think in good earnest, that 
he was actually mounted on the back 
of the devil. He recommended him- 
self to God, his reflection forsook him, 
his eye-sight and-all his other senses 
failed, he quitted the reins, and fas- 
tening by instinct on the mane, was, 
in this condition conveyed into the 
midst of the sportsmen, who were 
astonished at the sight of such an ap- 
parition. ‘Neither was their surprise 
to be wondered at, if we reflect on 
the figure that presented itself to their 
view. The commodore’s_person was 
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at all times an object of admiration ; 
much more so on this occasion, when 
évery singularity was aggravated by 
the circumstances of his dress and 
disaster. N 

«‘He had put on in honour of his 
nuptials his best coat of blue broad 
cloth, cut by a taylor of ape; ai 
and = hraeitin with tive dozen of brass 
buttons large and small ; bis breeches 
were of the same piece, fastened at 
the knees with large bunches of tape; 
his waistcoat was of red plush lapelled 
with green velvet, and garnished with 
vellum holes; his boots bore an in- 
finite resemblance both in colour and 
shape to a pair of. leather buckets ; 
his shoulder was graced with a broad 
bufi belt, from whence depended a 
huge hanger with a hilt like that ofa 
backsword ; and on each side of his 
pummel appeared a rusty pistol 
rammed in a case covered witha 
bear-skin. The loss of his tie-periwig 
and laced hat, which were ¢éuriosities 
of the kind, did not at all cuntribute 
to the improvement of the picture, 
but on the contrary, by exhibiting 
his bald pate, and the natural exten- 
sion of his Jsuthorn jaws, added to 
the peculiarity and extravagance of 
the whole. Such a spectacle could 
not have failed of diverting the whole 
company froin the chace, had _ his 
horse thought proper to pursue a dif- 
ferent route, but the beast was too 
keen a sporter to chuse any other way 
than that which the stag followed ; 
and therefore, without stopping to 
gratify the curiosity of the spectators, 
he in a few minutes outstripped every 
bunter in the field. There being a 
deep hollow way betwixt him and the 
hounds, rather than ride round about 
the length of a furlong to a path that 
crossed the jane, he trahsported him- 
self at one'jump, to the unspeakable 
astonishment and terror of a waggoner 
who chanced to be underneath, and 
saw this phenomenon fly over his 
carriage. “This was not the only ad- 
venture he achieved. The stag bav- 
jug taken a deep river that Jay in his 
way, every man directed Lis course 
to a bridge in the neighbourhood ; 
but our bridegroom's courser despising 
all such conveniences, patos § into 
the stream without hesitation, and 
swam in atwinkling to the opposite 
shore, This sudden immersion into 


an element of which Trunnion was 
parest a native, in all probability 

elped to recruit the exhausted spirits 
of his rider, who, at his ianding on 
the other side, gave some tokens of 
sensation, by hallooing aloud for as- 
sistance, which he could not. possibly 
receive, because his horse still main- 
tained the advantage he had gained, 
and would not allow himself to be 
overtaken.” 


I forbear to lengthen my letter 
by any extracts from Cowper’s well- 
known ballad, because it is so very 
generally known, and the. parallel 
passages will so easily suggest them- 
selves to the mind. 

It will remain a query, whether 
Cowper had read Peregrine Pickle, or 
whether the story of both is founded 
upon some anterior narrative. 


I remain, &c. 


Dec. 11, 1809. A Quenrist. 





The viTERARY Lire and Travers of 


Baxon Hoxrperc. Written by 
Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743. 
By W. Hamitton Rei. 

[ Confinued from p.370.] 


Al length I left Oxford, and tra- 
velled to London, where I saw 
every thing remarkable that was to 
beseen,without money, With a friend 
also, I visited a place where Anabap- 
tists used to assemble; and as my 
friend had a dog with him, which had 
been accustomed to the field more 
than to church ceremonies, particu- 
larly the baptism of adult persons, it 
was almost more than his master 
could do to restrain him from jump- 
ing into the water, when he saw an 
old woman plunged therein; but, 
though strangers, the Anabaptists took 
it so unkindly of us, as.to reproach us 
in very warm terms, and cast us out of 
their synagogue, 

At length, I embarked for Den- 
mark, in a Swedish vessel bound from 
London; and: in the course of five 
days, arrived ,safely- at Helsingor, 
from whence I procented by land to 
Copenhagen, 1 found ag ip in good 
health,-notwithstanding I could not 
drink any wine at all after my arrival 
there, because it always put my blood 
into a undue state of fermentation. 
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Still this was a very convenient cir- 
cumstance, because my pocket was 
by no means overcharged; my com- 
panions, however, who knew nothing 
of the real state of my affairs, imputed 
my abstinence to every motive but 
the real one. Some expressed them- 
selves, as though they thouglit I had 
made a vow against drinking wine; 
others thought that my weak state of 
health required it everyday. To such 
my answer was, that I was certainly 
beiter acquainted with my own con- 
stitution than.any stranger could be ; 
and that, for my part, to preserve my 
health, it was not merely necessary to 
be temperate; but. that, on certain 
occasions, it was further necessary to 
use abstemiousness. The contests of 
this nature that I fell into, almost 
every day gave me so much facility 
of expression, that I thouyht, if ever 
it should come to my turn to hold a 
public disputation, I should certainly 
chuse to descant upon the particular 
properties and effects of wine and fer- 
mented liquors upon the human body. 
In this situaiign, I was somethin 
like people who, having henned 
their opinions in religion, induce many 
members of the church to dispute 
with them, who, very frequently by 
that means, imbibe the very doctrines 
which they meant to condemn. 

But to return to my immediate si- 
tuation. The necessity I seemed to 
be under of returning to my old pro- 
fession of a schcolmaster, having 
Jately lived so much above it in Eng- 


‘Jand, seemed too mean for my sup- 


posed dignity. In fact, I was poor 
and proud; and, having nothing else 
jn view, E soon concluded that t ‘had 
hit upon a noble expedient for ob- 
taining a competence without com- 
promising my dignity. I converted 
my chamber into a lecture-room, and 
the chair 1 sat upon into that of a 
professor ; and by means of 2 num- 
oy of notices, written in’ the Latin 
larguage, I invited the curious to hear 
my lectures, not upon languages, but 
upon a number of curiosities which I 
had brought with me from abroad.— 
Auditors came in great numbers, 
heard me with great attention, and 
took notes-at their pleasure. .But 
when the day of payment was ex- 
pected, I found my auditors. had the 
art of making themselves invisible, 


and I could not help exclaiming with 
the poet, 


Nec frugem segetes prabent, nec pabu'a 
terra.” ; 
And the only fruit which I reaped 
from this ]atour was, that those per- 
sons who had thus left my lectures, 
lever met me in the streets, or else. 
where, afterwards, without saluting 
me with a low bow. This, to be 
sure, was one symptom of thankful- 
ness, but my poverty was not in the 
least removed by it. 

But as J, at Jength, found out that 
pride and sélf-sutficiency accorded 
very awkwardly with my. present cir- 
cumstances. I began again to philoso. 
phize; a thiug very common with my 
countrymen, when hope seems to be 
on the wing, and every door, as it were, 
shutting against them. Imagining my- 
self, upon this seore, to be a real philo- 
sopher likewise, 1 made no more ado 
about assuming my old form of a 
schoolinaster, a profession whicl:, if 
often without much honour, is never 
without some protit. This office, 
however, was not of long duration. 
—A young gentleman, M. Winding, 
son to the late counsellor of state of 
that name, was upon the peint of tra- 
velling to Germany. He wanted a 
companion; and the choice fell upon 
me, though, previously to that time, 
1 was to him a stranger. 

We proceeded immediately to 
Dresden, where, as he had letters of 
recommendation to Baron Lowen- 
dahl, he remained with that gentle- 
man, and I was very politely dismiss- 
ed. On this journey I cannot say we 
met with any thing very remarkable, 
excepting what occurred to us at 
Brunswick ; from whence, departing 
very soon in the morning, our chest, 
with almost all our wearing apparel, 
was left behind; but which, in the 
course of a few weeks, was sent to 


M. Winding, at Dresden, safe and” 


sound. On this journey we were 
compelled to keep awake, in a man- 
ner, several nights-together; so that, 
if ever we happened to fall into a 
sound sleep, it was no small difficulty 
to awaken us, so that I was much 
sutprised that we did not lose the few 
things we had with us. Whoever 
travels post in Germany should drink 
plenty of coffve. This will keep up 
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the spirits of the drowsy, and of those 
who ate not sufliciently versed in the 
art of sleeping, as to sleep in the car- 
riage without being disturbed by its 
continual joltiig. The drivers cer- 
tainly can sleep and drive at the same 
time: however, passengers can pro- 
mise themselves very little repose in 
a situation where there is not the 
least difference between night and 


day. 

‘er I had left M. Winding at 
Dresden, I went to Leipsic. Here I 
met with a countryman of mine, who 
has since beer made Provost at Al- 
tona. He was a very cheerful man ; 
and, as I was always taken with a 
facetious conipanion, I was not long 
hesitating about an invitation, which 
he gave me, {0 pass some lime with 
him. We visited ali the colleges, not 
so much for the sake of learning, as 
to make observations upon the pro- 
fessors and their pupils :. and when 
we came home, we did not fail pass- 
ing our judgment upon what we heard, 
with some degree of pertness and 
levity peculiar to youth. With this 
view, we preferred attending the lec- 
tures of MM. Stivel to any other. He 
had always something eccentric on 
these occasions. He once took some 
trouble to make it appear, that the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
administered among the blessed.— 
Another iime he Seven a .kind of 
funeral oration, in very pompous 
Latin, upon his glove, ‘which he 

“thought bad been stolen from him by 
one of his auditors on the preceding 
day. We, in fact, inspected every 
thing that offered in this famous aca- 
demy very narrowly, and paid our 
respects to most of the learned, par- 
ticularly M. M. Cyprian, Rechea- 
berg, Borner, and Mencke. The 
learned in Germany are so polite -to- 
wards strangers, that one cannot suf- 
ficiently commend them. —Frota 
Leipsic I proceeded to Haile, but the 
want of time prevented my waiting 
upon any of the professors, the ccle- 
brated Thomasius excepted. I can- 
hot say that 1 was much edified by 
his conversation. He said little, but 


about the coldness of the weather and 
other trivial objects, perhaps thinking 
it unnecessary to speak te @ person of 
my years upon .matters of greater 
monent. . 
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When [ returned by way of Brans- 
wick, I found several things, which I 
had left at ray lodging, there, safe and 
untouched ; and, among the rest, a 
pair of large boots, lined with bear 
skin, which were of excellent use to 
me. in the succeeding bard winter; 
for I had. scarcely left Hamburgh, 
when the weather set in most intole- 
rably cold, though, generally speak- 
ing, myself and my fellow travellers 
were pretty well provided. I myself 
was far from a so that the variety 
of clothing in which I had enveloped 
myself made me one of the most un- 
sightly of human beings. But not 
one of all my companions seemed to 
feel the weather so sensibly as a Swe- 
dish captain, who had Jeft Paris but a 
short time before, and was dressed 
quite in fashion. He cursed his silk 
hose and the rest of his costly clo- 
thing most heartily, and would have 
most willingly exchanged them for 
one of the rudest furs of Greenland ; 
hut as he was nevertheless exceeding- 
ly vain and consequential, [ believe 
he was very litt) pitied by any of the 
passengers, myself excepted. 

The Little Belt was frozen to such 
a degree, that we found we could 
pass very safely over the ice to Fuh- 
nen; but on the Great Belt ithe ice 
was by no means safe. We there- 
fore remained eight days at Nieburg, 
in hopes of a thaw, or a harder frost. 
At length, however, we were obliged 
to commit ourselves to the ice-boat, 
with which we reached the island of 
Sproe. on the first day, and on the 
day following arrived at Corsor. But 
though it is by no means my object 
to add to this uninteresting narrative, 
by the description of different towns 
and places, I cannot forbear that of 
the island of Sproe, especially since it 
is not included in any system of geo~ 
graphy. Hence it may appear whe-~ 
ther this island really -merits the bad 
name it bears; because, whenever the 
Danes express their ill will against 
each other, they commonly say,— 
‘© Would to Heaven thou wast upon 
the island of Sproe.” 

This island lies between Nieburg 
and Corsor. Of its fertility I can say 
nothing, because it was entirely: co- 
vered with snow,. ‘Thechief place in 
the centre ef the island contains only 
one family: for my part, I saw only 
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an old woman and her two daughters, 
because, #s I undersiood, the patriarch 
of the place was absent. At this 
lace I certainly did think we should 
ave met with that simplicity and 
hospitality so much celebrated among 
the ancient: historians of the north ; 
and of course, that the peuple knew 
nothing of modern manners. But I 
soon found, to my cost, that neither 
the French nor the Italians were bet- 
ter versed in them than these island- 
ers, since they asked no less than two 
rix dollars for our nighi’s lodging.— 
This demand appeared so exorbitant 
ts the Swedish captain in particular, 
that he pleaded against it most man- 
fully. But all his eloquence availed 
nothing against that of the old wo- 
inan- and her daughters. Roasted 
ducks made out the whole of our bill 
of fare: and we soon learned that the 
house produced but one spare bed, 
which a female, a passenger with us, 
bespoke for herself. The rest of us 
slept upon straw on the ground, a 
lusty Dutchman excepted, who 
thought he could sleep better upon a 
bench ; but, waking at midnight, and 
probably finding himself ill at ease, 
in consequence of the hardness of his 
lodging, he crept very quictly into 
the young woman's bed, where he 
Jay with all the native indifference of 
a true Dutchman till clear day : and 
of this singular ci-cumstance the 
young wonian herself was not aware 


till awaking, when she found the: 


Dutchrian snoring by her side, when, 
actuated by the astonishment natural 
on such an occasion, she made but 
one spring to get out of the bed— 
‘The Dute man did not give himself 
the least concern, but seemed ratiser 
to enjoy himself in the thought of 
obtaining room sufficient to stretch 
himself. At length we left this 
island, and in the course of the fol- 
lowing day arrived at Corsor. Just 
as we were again crossing the ice, the 
Swedish captain, wishing to give us a 
proof of his intrepidity, stepped out of 
the boat upon the ice, which giving 
way, he was some | precipitate 

into the water, from whence he was 
notextricated without some difficulty ; 
and though accommodat::d as well as 
possible with warm clothes, he paid 
for his temerity with a dangerous 
fever when he came to Copenhagen, 


[DecemBer 


though he recovered after some time, 


and proceeded to Sweden: 

The repeated voyages which I had 
engaged in, made me so well known 
on my return, that I was very soon 
after this appointed tutor to the sons 
ot the Jate Admiral Frederick Gedde, 
I was for a long time doubtful whe- 
ther I should, or should not, engage 
in this laborious vocation: but neces- 
sity, together with the credit attached 
to the situation, induced me to accept 
of it. ‘Tlie latter, of course, flattered 
my pride, and ai once weighed down 
every other objection. 

During the first six months I en- 
countered the duties of my oflice 
pretty well; but, at length, the fa- 
tigue so far overcame me, that J was 
totally unable to chastise my scholars. 
when it was requisite, and I found 
that 1 must either become a mere 
spectator of their disobedience, or 
otherwise endeavour to keep them in 
quietness and to their duty by good 
words. Each of these three Jads mia- 
nifested a great desire to learn; but 
being very high spirited, they were 
continually fighting. The eldest im- 

roved astonishingly, but I believe 

e was more indebted to his own 
diligence than to any thing else. He 
would certainly have proved an ho- 
nour to his country, if his virtues had 
been permitted to arrive at ee 3 
but bis death was premafure. He 
was killed in a duel with a Norwe- 
gian captain in Brabant. The next 
of the brothers was accidentally 
downed; and the youngest only, Ba- 
ron Gedde, a_ major in the horse 
guards, is still alive. ; 

In the course of a year after I had 
left the service of these young gentle- 
men, I was accepted as a member of 
the Medicinal College of Copenha- 
gen. While I was there I employed 
myself in preparing my Introduction 
to the History of Europe, after the 
manner of Puffendorf. A cursory 
view of this little work might induce 
some persons to imagine that it was a 
mere translation from Puffendorf; 
but upon a closer inspection, it will 
be found that every thing, excepting 
what relates to Germany, has n 
collected from other writers. I began 
this Introduction to the History of 
Europe while 1 was in England, and 
when I had the best opportunity [ 
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could wish for consulting the books 
in the Bodleian Library. I was prin- 
cipally induced to undertake it by the 
consideration that it would be a great 
credit to me, at so early a period of 
my life, to be reckoned among the his- 
torians of my country: from similar 
considerations, I was more and more 
encouraged in my views. It was first 
of all iatended as a system of univer- 
sal geography, and at she end of this 
work | added an historical sketch of 
each of the countries therein men- 
tioned; but, while I was on the 
point of sending it to the literary cen- 
sor, Plug’s Geography made its ap- 
pearance, in quarto, This immedi- 
ately induced ine to alter my design. 
I therefore obliterated the geographi- 
cal part of my work, and preserved 
the historical only, which, as I hinted 
befure, I published under the title of 
An [ntreduction to the History of 
Europe. I have often thought of re- 
vising the whole, and reprocucing it 
corrected and enlarged; but when I 
had at length made some progress in 
the realisation of my intentions, I was 
probably of the same age as the poet, 
when he first began to make verses : 


“ Barba refecta mihi bisce semelve 


Suit.” 





Scuitter on the Tracic Art. 
i Concluded from p. 386. | 


ee sensual faculty can be ofher- 
wise determined by adventitious 
causes; even our powers of know- 
ledge are dependant on mutable con- 
ditions; our morality alone rests on 
its own foundation, and is therefore 
the most proper to display a general 
and certain scale of that resembiance. 
We therefore call a representation 
true which we find to harmouise with 
our own manner of thinking and feel- 
ing, which already stands in a certain 
relation with our own reflections, and 
which our mind conceives with fa- 
cility. If the resemblance touches 
the peculiar property of our mind, 
the particular designations of the hu- 
man character existing in us, then 
the representation possesses merely 
truth for ourselves ; but if it touch the 
general and uecessary form which we 
presuppose in the hols species, then 
the truth of the oljective is also to be 
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taken into account. The sentence of 
Brutus, and the suicide of Cato, pos- 
sessed for the Romans subjective 
truth. The ideas and feelings from 
which flowed the actions of these two 
men, proceed not immediately from 
the general, but mediately from a 
articular determined human nature. 
n order to share these feelings with 
them, we must possess a Roman dis- 
position, or at least be capable of a 
momentary adoption of a Roman, 
feeling. “On the other hand, it 
is only required to be transported 
with high emotions at. the heroic 
sacrifice of a Leonidas, by the 
tranquil submission of an Aristides, 
by the voluntary death of a Socrates, 
or to be immersed in grief at the 
terrible change in the fortune of a 
Darius. We attach objective truth 
to those representations in contra- 
distinetion to the former, as they har- 
monise with the nature of all sub- 
jects, and thereby obtain as strict a 
generality and necessity as if they 
were independent of every subjec- 
tive condition. 

Besides, the true subjective repre- 
sentation, as it depeids on ddven- 
titious conditions, is not therefore to 
he exchanged with the arbitrary.— 
Lasily, the subjective truth flows from. 
the general constitution of the human 
mind, which became particularly de-, 
termined, by peculiar circumstances, 
and both are the necessary conditions 
of it. The determination of Cato, if 
it contradicted the general laws of 
human nature, could not be any 
longer subjectively true. The repre- 
sentations of the latter sort have only 
a more confined circle of action, as 
they presuppose other determinations 
than the general ones. The tragic 
art can make use of them with greaier 
intensive effect, if it will renounce 
the extensive ; but the unconditionally 
true, the merely human will in hu- 
man relations, will be, always its 
readiest materials, as in them alone 
it is assured of the generality of the 
impression, without being therefore 
obliged to renounce all attention to 
the strength of it. 

Thirdly, Completeness is required 
to establish the vivacity and truth of 
tragic representations. Every thing 
which must be imparted exteriorly, 
in order to place the mind on the de- 
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sired emotion, must be exhausted in 
the representation. When the spec- 
tator, of a truly Roman disposition, is 
to place himself in the mental situ- 
ation of Cato, and to make ‘the last 
resolve of this republican his own, 
he must find that resolve not only 
rounded in the soul of the Roman, 
but also in the cireumstances: the 
exterior as well as the interior con- 
dition of them must be displayed be- 
fore him in their whole connexion 
and extent; there must not be a 


single link deficient in the chain of 


determinations, to which the last re- 
solve of the Roman as being necessary 
is attached. In general, even the 
truth of a representation is not per- 
ceptible without this completeness ; 
for it is only the resemlarce of the 
circumstances which we nuiust be per- 
fectly able io discern, which can jus- 
tify our judg:nent on the resemblance 
of the feelings ; because the aflection 
springs only from the union of the 
exterior and interior conditions.— 
When we are io determine if we 
would have acted like Cato, we must, 
above all things, suppose ourselves in 
Cato’s who!ly exterior situation, and 
it is then only that we are privileged 
to compare .our feelings with his, to 
form a conclusion of the resemblance, 
and to form: a judgment of the truth 
of it. 

This completeness of the repre- 
sentation is only possible by a con- 
nexion of several single ideas and 
feelings, which hold the same rela- 
tion to each other as cause and eifect, 
and in their connection compose a 
whole for our perception. All these 
ideas, to excite lively emotions ii us, 
must make an immediate impression 
on our sensibility; and, as the form 
of narrative always weakens this im- 
pression, it’ rust be caused by a pre- 
sent action. ‘To the completeness, 
therefore, of a tragic representation 
there belongs a course of single ac- 
tions, which combine themselves as a 
whole for the tragic art. 

Finally, the representations of the 
stfferings mrust continually operate 
on us, if a high degree of emotion is 
thereby to be awakened. The emo- 
tion in which the sufferings of othérs 
transport us, is for us a state of con- 
straint, from which we hasten to li- 
berate ourselves, and the allusion so 
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indispensable to composition,’ tod 
easily vanishes. The mind must there. 
fore be powerfully chained ‘to ‘these 
representations, and be deprived’ of 
the freedom of abstracting itself too 
easily from the illusion. ‘The vivagi 

of the representations,and the strengt 
of the impressions, which invade ont 
sensibility, are not alone sufficient 
for that purpose; for the more vio- 
.Jently the recsptive power is excited, 
the stronger’ the impression. The 
poet must hot, however, weaken this 
seif-acting power which excites our 
emotions, for the grédt enjoyment 
which tragic emotions yield to us lies 
in the very contest of that powers 
with the sufferings of sensibility. 
When the mind, therefore, notwith- 
standing its opposing self-activity, is to 
renjain attached to the se of suf- , 
ferings, they must be periodically in- \ 
terrupted in an able manner, and even 
relieved by opposite feelings, that it 
may return with increased force, and 
renew so much the oftener the viva- 
city of the first impression. 

The change of feelings is the’ 
powerful remedy for weariness and 
the effects of habit. This change 
reavimates the exhausted sensibility, 
and tne gradation of the impressions 
awakens the. self-acting power to 
proporttopste resistance. This must 

e incessantly employed to maiptain 
its freedom against the force of sen- 
sibility, but not to obtain the victory 
eatlier than the end, and still much 
less be overcome in the contest; or in 
the first case the suffering is destroy- 
ed, in the second the activity; and it 
is Only the junction of both that 
emotion is awakened. The great 
secret of the tragic art lies in the 
able conduct of this contest, and 
it is here seen in its most splendid 
light. 

“If we draw the proper conclusions 
from the foregoing inquiries, the fol- 
lowing conditions appear, on which 
ihe tragic emotion is founded. First, 
The object of our pity must belong 
to our Own species in every sense of 
the word: and the action- in which 
we are to participate must be-a moral 
one, that is, it must be included in 
the scale of freedoms. Secondly, 
The suffering, its soutces, and its de- 
gtee must be cofmunicated fully in 
2 series of connected events; and, 
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thirdly, they must be sensibly made 
present to us, and not represented 
mediately by description, but imme- 
diately by action. All these conditions 
are united and fulfilled by art in tra- 
y. Tragedy wore, accordingly, a 
tic imitation of a connected series 
of events (i: e. of a complete action), 
which exposes man to us in a state 
of suffering, and whose view it Is to 
éxcite our compassion. In the first 
Jace, it’is an imitation of an action, 
and that yery circumstance distin- 
ishes it from the other species of 
the poetic art, which merely relate 
or describe. , ; 
In tragedies, the single events in 
the moment of their occurrence are 
placed as present before the imagina- 
tion ot the senses, immediately, with- 
out the intermixture of a third sub- 
ject. The epopeé, the romance, 
the simple narrative, extend the ac- 
tion, according to their form, to a 
distance, whilst they introduce the 
narrator between the reader and the 
acting person. The distant and the 
past weaken, however, as it is known 
the impression and the sympathetic 
affection; whereas the present 
strengthen them. All narrative forms 
transform the present to the past : 
all dramatic forms make the past 
present. , benead 
Secondly, tragedy is an imitation 
of’a seriés of events (of one action). 
It does not merely represent, in an 
imitative manner, the feelings and the 
affections of the tragic persons, but 
the events from which they sprang, 
and on which particular occasion the 


’ displayed themselves. By this it is 


distinguished from the lyric poetry ; 
which indeed equally imitates, poeti- 
cally certain situations of the mind,but 
not actions. An elegy, a song, or an 
ode, can place imitatively before our 
eyes the present temperament of the 
poet, subject to particular circum- 
stances, (be it in his own or an ideal 
person) ; aud, under that consider- 
ation, they are included under the 
denomination of tragedy; but stil 
they do not form one, as they are 
limited merely to representations of 
feelings. Differences still more essen- 
tial are to be found in the various 
aims of those species of poetry. 
Tragedy is, thirdly, an imitation of 
# complete action: a single event, 
Universan Mag. Vot. XII. 
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tragical as it may, still does not form 
a tragedy. veral occurrences, 
grounded on each other, as cause and 
effect, must unite themselves in one 
whole, according to one aim, if the 
truth is to be acknowledged : that is, 
the union of a represented emotion, 
character, and the like, with the na- 
ture of our soul on which alone our 
sympathy is founded. When we do 
not feei, that, under similar circum- 
stances, we should have acted and 
suffered in the same manner, our 
compassion will never be awakened, 
It therefore depends on our tracin 
the represented action in its whole 
connexion, that we may see it fow 
from the soul of its author by a na- 
tural gradation under a co-operation 
of exterior circumstances. Thus, 
before our eyes, is born, grows, and is 
completed, the curiosity of C&dipus 
and the jealousy of Othello. And 
thus only can the great chasm be 
filled up which. exists between the 
tranquillity of a guiltless soul and the 
torments of the sinner’s conscience— 
between the proud safety of a happy 
person and the terrible end of the 
criminal. 

A series of several connected events 
is required to excite in us a change 
of mental emotions, which chain our 
attention, which call into play every 
faculty of our soul, and, by the pro- 
tracted enjoyment, render it more 
keen, The mind finds no assistance 
against the sufferings of sensibility, 
but from morality. In order, there- 
fore, to excite the latter more power- 


fully, the tragic artist must extend ° 


the sufferings of sensibility; but this 
also must in some degree be satisfied, 
that the victory of the latter may be 
more difficult and meritorious. Either 
case is only possible by a series of 
actions which are connected by a 
skilful choice for this purpose. _ 
Tragedy is, fourthly, a poetic imi- 
tation of a piteous art, and it is 
thereby opposed to the historic. It 
would become the latter if it pro- 
secute an historical. aim, and if it 
ria to treat of things which have 
appened, and of the manner in 
which they did happen. In this case 
it must remain strict to bistorical 
facts, as it can only attain its end b 
a true representation of that which 
has — happened. But tragedy 
3 7 
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has a poetic aim; that is, it repre- 
sents an action to excite emotion, 
and, by exciting emotion, to give 
delight. If it treat of a given subject, 
according to that aim, it will thereby 
be free in the imitation; it obtains 
power, even obligation to regulate 
the historic truth according to the 
laws of poesy, and to work i given 
subject according to their necessities, 
But as it is only capable of attaining 
its end, that is, emotion, under the 
condition of the highest harmony 
with the Jaws of nature, so stands, 
therefore, without any detriment to 
its historic freedom, under the strict 
laws of the truth of nature; which, 
in contradistinction to the historic, 
is called the poetic truth. Thus it is 
easily understood why, by a strict ob- 
servance of the historic truth, the 
poetic so often suffers; and, vice 
versa, why, by a gross deviation from 
the historic, the poetic can be so 
much benefited. 

As the tragic poet, and in. general 
every poet, stands amenable only to 
the laws of poetic truth, the most 
conscientious observance of the historic 
can never exonerate him from the 
duty of the poet, nor from the trans- 
gression of the poetic truth, nor ex- 
culpate him for a want of interest. 
It therefore betrays very confined 
ideas of the tragic art, and in general 
of poetry, to cite the tragic poet be- 
fore the tribunal of history; and to 
demand instruction from that which, 
even according to its name, is only 
obligated to excite emotion and 
delight. 

Tragedy is, fifihly, an imitation of 
an action which displays men to us 
in a state of suffering. ‘The expression 
men, is here used in a_ particular 
sense, and serves to describe exactly 
the limits in which tragedy is con- 
fined in regard to the choice of its 
objects. It is only the sufferings of 
sensible moral beings, like ourselves, 
which can awaken our compassiop. 
Beings, therefore, which absolve 
themselvés from all morality, as the 
superstition of the people, or the 
imagination of the poet pute the 
evil demons, and men which resemble 


them ; further, beings which are free 
from the constraint of sensuality, as 
we imagine the pure intelligences 
to be, and those men who in as 


high degree as human weakness 
will rmit, have — withdrawn 
themselves from that restraint, are 
equally incompatible for tragedy. 
In general, the idea of suffering, and 
of a suffering with which we are to 
sympathise, determines that men a- 
Jone, in the full sense of the word, 
can be the object of it. A pure in- 
telligence cannot suffer, and a hu- 
man subject which approaches this 
pure intelligence in an uncommon 
degree, can never awaken a 
degree of pathos, as he finds in his 
moral natare too great a protection 
against the sufferings of a weak sen- 
suality. A thoroughly sensual sub- 
ject, without morality, and they who 
spercach to it, are indeed capable of 
the most terrible degree of suffering, 
as their sensuality operates in an over- 

owering degree ; but, unsupported 

y any moral feeling, they are at last 
overcome with pain, and we turn 
with horror and disgust from a suf- 
ring, an wholly helpless ,suffering, 
and from absolute inactivity of rea- 
son. The tragic poet, therefore, 
gives the preference with justice to 
the mixed character, and the ideal of 
his hero lies at an equal distance 
from the mogt perfect and the most 
abject. 

Finally, tragedy must unite all these 
properties to excite the emotion of 
compassion. The other regulations 
which the tragic poet forms may be 
very properly employed for another 
aim, namely, an historical or a moral 
one ; and, Lovins selected a _particu- 
lar one, and no other, he is liberated 
from all claims which do not coin- 
cide with that aim; but he is at the 
same time obligated, in the promotion 
of that aim, to adjust himself accord- 
ing to the rules which have been laid 
down, nor to depart from them un- 
der any pretence for the sake of orna- 
ment nor amplification. ot 





On the Evin of surrerinc Mono- 
POLIZERS in a COMMERCIAL STATE. 


URING the administration of 

the late Mr. Pitt, commerce 

was so widely extended by the wealth 
and spirit of our merchants, that 
the spices and the diamonds from 
the east, the colonial produce from 
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the west, the naval stores from the 
cold regions of the north, and the 
corn, the fruit, the wine, and the oil, 
from the other intermediate ports,: 
were brought by our fleets to the 
Thames, and caused such‘ an influx 
of riches, as enabled the most extra- 
vagant of men to accomplish by his 
corrupt system his ambitious pro- 
jects. : 

If commerce be considered as a 
source of wealth to a nation, it is also 
a source fram whence flows pride 
and ambition, Juxury and dissipation, 
and an insatiable desire of accumu- 
Jating to squander; and, in the Midst 
of the most flourishing coe tf 
and splendor in the mercantile world, 
there will be thousands most heavily 
oppressed by monopolizers, and the 
poor invoived in the most abject state 
of poverty. 

It is a maxim, maintained by the 
commercial part of the community, 
that the spirit of trade must uot be 
checked, nor must the avarice of 

_ traders be restrained ; even when they 
are combining together to monopolize 
the necessaries of — and - -_ 1 
the great body of the e to live 
in dian, 4 o weber ~~ bread, 
and clothes, which are so essentially 
necessary for comfort and health in 
our cold and damp climate. Our 
legislators seem dead to a sense of 
their duty, in suffering monopolizers 
to produce artificial scarcities at their 
pleasure, although it is well known 
to be a certain method for pee. 
the most direful consequences; an 

they will rapidly hasten insurrections 
al saneine, if they are not restrained 
by rigorous laws, 

The wisdom of our ancestors 
thought it sound policy to protect 
the people against the avarice of those 
who combined together to monopo- 
lize grain, by fixing the price at 
which they might purchase it in the 
market, to store in their granaries, 
—In the 15th of Charles the Second, 
chapter the 7th, it is said, “* Be it 
hereby enacted, that, when the 
prices of corn and grain, Winchester 
measure, do not exceed the rates 
hereafter following, at the havens or 
ports where the same shall be shipped 
or laden, viz. the quarter of whet: 
eight and forty shillings ; the quarter 
of bagley or malt, eight and twenty 
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shillings; the quarter of buck-wheat, 
eight'and twenty shillings ; the quar- 
ter of oats, thirteen shillings and four- 
pence; the quarter of rye, two and 
thirty shillings; the quarter of pease, 
or beans, two and thirty shillings, 
English money ; that then it shall 
lawful for all and every person or 
persons (not forestalling, nor selling 
the same in the same market within 
three months after the buying there- 
of), to buy in open market, and to 
lay up, and keep in his or their gra- 
naries, or houses, and to sell again 
such corn or grain, of the kinds afore- 
said, as, without fraud or covin, shal] 
be bought at or under the prices be- 
fore expressed, without incurring any 
penalty; any law, statute, or usage, 
notwithstanding.” 

If ever a similar law was wanted, 
with heavy penalties, it is at present, 
to prevent monopolizers storing the 
necessaries of life when they are 
above a certain price, and to sell 
them again at the same market, as 
practised by meal-men, millers, and 
corn-dealers at Mark-lane, to raise 
the price of bread at their pleasure. 
If, in supporting the spirit of trade, 
we are arrived at this pitch of neces- 
sity to render it expedient for one 
part of the community to prey upon 
the other, then it evidently follows, 
that to be a commercial nation to any 
great extent is one of the heaviest 
curses that can befall us; for, in the 
midst of plenty, it will depend upon 
the avarice of a few overgrown rich 
traders whether the poor shall have 
any of the necessaries, or the middling 
ranks of people the comforts, of life. 

It is recorded as a principle in the 
debetes on the abolition of the slave 
trade, that commerce itself ought to 
have its boundaries; but we have al- 
ready lost sight of this principle again, 
and we see monopolizers acting with- 
out any limits, in opposition to reason 
and humanity, and in defiance of 
religious and social obligations. 

t is true we have made a weak 
attempt, by a Jubilee, to spread a 
gleam of joy over the countenance of 
a few individuals; but the joy is va- 
nished with the day that gave birth to 
it ; and the faces of those wha do not 
partake of the loaves and the fishes 
are again clouded with a solemn 
— ‘Phe public still feel that 
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they are in the hands of the corn- 
dealers, who are suffered to store the 
corn at any price, and to sell it when 
and where they please. This enables 
them to fall the market upon the 
news of a large importation of foreign 
corn, and to buy it cheap, in order to 
raise it again considerably in a few 
days. The game which they are 
playing is a sure one. A person goes 
into the market, and, if he sees a good 
sample of wheat, without asking the 
price of the factor, he offers consider- 
ably more than would have been 
asked, and of course the factor takes 
it; and by this the assize of bread is 
fixed, and the price of their foreign 
wheat at a considerable advance.— 
How long will such practices be coun- 
tenanced : 

The cry has been for some time, 
that the growth of corn is not equal 
to the consumption, even with the 


best crops, and that the population ig 
increasing much faster than the pro. 
duce of the land.. Before we take 
every thing for granted which \is:told 
us, and especially by interested ‘peo- 
ple, let us compare the passed with 
the present times, and attend to the 
result, 

When agriculture was at a low 
state in this kingdom, and the corp 
was in quantity and Gna sa in- 
ferior to what it is now, a bounty for 
exporting it was given to a very consi- 
derable amount; and now we are 
pe to import it. Those who 
speak 


has done this.’ In order to confute 
this assertion, I have formed the fol- 
lowing tables, which include a space 
of fifty years; and, if they are not 
perfectly accurate, they are sufficient 
to answer our present purpose. 
































TABLE I. 
Births multiplied) Population. Difference of 
by 37, equal to Population. 
1750 163,523 6,050,251 
1801 227 ,093 8,402,441 2,352,190 
TABLE II. 
Home consump- | Average Expor- 
tion, at 1 Quarter |tation for 19 Years} Total Growth. 
each Person. in Quarters. 
1750 6,050,251 + 729,062 ‘=6,779,313 
729,062= 
1801 8,402,44t | ........ ee 0,039,084 




















Admitting the population of Eng- 
land to have been, in the year 3750, 
about 6,050,251 persons, and. that 
each individual upon an average to 
have consumed one quarter of wheat, 
Winchester measure; then the home 
consumption amounted to 6,050,251 
quarters of wheat. From the year 
1746 to the year 1765, we exported, 
wpon an average, 720,062 quarters 


of wheat, for which we paid a consi- 
derable bounty; and, by adding the 
home consumption and the quantity 
experted together, we have the whole 
of the year’s growth, exclusive of the 
seed for the ensuing year. .As.the 
greatest exportation was in the year 
1750, 1 apprehend that. this calcula- 
tion is under the mark. If, we fur- 


ther admit that, the populatjon of 


without thinking or examining 
will cry, * An increased population ° 
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England has increased 2,352,190 
nen the last half century, and that 
the growth of wheat, including quan- 
tity and quality, only one-third ; 
then, for the year 1801, there were 
9,291,745 quarters of wheat for 
8,402,441 persons, or one quarter 
and six gallons for each individual, 
exclusive of the seed for the ground. 
And there was an importation of, 
perhaps, 2,000,000 of quarters, which, 
when added to the produce for the 
year, will give one quarter two bush- 
éls and six gallons for each person 
upon an average. If the growth of 
potatoes be considered, which was 
very considerable in the year 1801, 
and they were used by the poor in- 
stead of bread, then it will evidently 
appear that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong in the management 
of the corn trade, and which ought to 
be inquired into, and rectified by the 
legislature; for it appears that our 
produce of wheat and potatoes is more 
than we can fairly consume. 

When there was so mach wheat 
imported in the year 1801, and at 
such a heavy expense to the nation, it 
is well known to many persons how 
the dealers disposed of a great part of 
it; and when their nefarious practices 
could no longer be concealed, the still 
was set to work, to consume what 
remained damaged on the hands of 
the monopolizers. If there had been 
such a scarcity of wheat as they pre- 
tended, there would not have been 
so much spoiled. It is a self-evident 
truth, that they could not find a sale 
for it; till the ‘* Heaven-born Mini- 
ster” gave them the privilege of the 
still. If the interested cunning of 
mealmen, millers, and corn-dealers, 
is found more than suffieient to coun- 
teract the united wisdom of legisla- 
tors, we shall have the same game 
played over again, as there was in the 
administration of him, who has en- 
tailed such an expense on the nation. 
As we know that there has been a 
succession of fair or good crops, there 
cannot be any scarcity of corn: and 
it is earnestly to be wished that the 
legislature will take an early oppor- 
tunity to prevent, with heavy penal- 
ties, their storing wheat to spoil, 
when it is above the price which 
they, in their wisdom, may think 
proper to fix. 


MIscELLANEA. 
Mr. Editor, 


I WAS lately inspecting a chest of 
dusty papers and parchments, 
when my attention. was attracted. by 
a small package bearing the above in- 
scription, I at first conjectured that 
some strange curiosity had fallen into 
my hands, but on opening it, I found 
it to contain some literary morsels, 
some of which [ cannot digest, and 
others are very unpleasant to my 
taste. But at the same time I ac- 
knowledge, that it may be owing to 
my want of taste, that I cannot relish 
them. After many inquiries for a 
man of taste,.I was informed that 
you, Mr, Editor, were noted for that 
quality, } therefore send you the 
package with all its dust upon it, and 
you may serve the contents to your 
guests in the manner most pleasing 
to yourself. 
A SUCCESSFUL PILGRIMAGE, 

Among the poems of Theodore de 
Beza, there is an epigram which has 
been read with pleasure by a number 
of persons, and the sense of which is 
as follows: —‘‘ Suprinna having an 
ardent desire for children, sét forth 
on a pilgrimage to Saint James of 
Compostella, and afterwards to Rome, 
to Loretto, to Jerusalem, and other 
places. Nor were his travels unsuc- 
cessful, for after having spent three 
years in performing them, he found, 
on his return home, that his wife had 
had three children,” The following is 
the original :— 
Tollendz cupidus Suprinna prolis 
Alte dum superat jugum Pyrenes 
Divo porrigat ut preces Jacobo 
Inde Ajpes quoge pra erit nivosas 
Petri ut limina visat atque Pauli 
Et mox Hadriacum in sinum reflexus 
Dive offert sua vota Lauretane 
Inde per medii maris pericla 
Sacram perveniensad usque Idumen 
Sacretum domini petit sepulchrum 
Nec contetitus adhuc, latrocinantum 
Arenas Arabum siticulosas 
Gibbo permeat insidens cameli 
Sublimem properans ad usque sinam 
Et dive juga sacra Catharine. 
Quid profecerit hoc labore, queris ? 
Tres natos reperit domun reversus, 
ANECDOTE OF PETER LOUIS, DUKE 

OF PARMA. 


Peter Louis, Duke of Parma, hav- 
ing been informed by Lucas Gaurique 
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of a conspiracy against him, had re- 
course to the invocation of spirits to 
ascertain the names of the con- 
spirators, ‘The answer was given, 
that if he would pay attention to his 
money, the names would be disclosed 
tohim. The answer being very ob- 
scure, the duke laughed at it, and 
exclaimed that he must be the devil 
himself to discover the meaning. 
Future events, however, justified the 
truth of it, for the inscription on the 
ancient coin of the country was 
P. Alois. Parm. F Plac. Dux. By 
- the four letters, Plac. which signify 
Placentiz, the place of abode, and 
names of the conspirators were dis- 
closed to him, each letter discovering 
the first letter of the name of the 
four families, who executed the en- 
terprize. P. Pallavicini: L. Landi: 
A. Anguiscioti: C. Confalonieri. 
DEMOSTHENES. 

When the Athenians sent ambassa- 
dors to Philip King of Macedon, who 
on their return related that he was 
very handsome, and a great drinker, 
Demosthenes said, that the former 
became a woman more than a man, 
and the latter a sponge more than a 
king. 

TAMERLANE. 

When Bajazet, Emperor of the 
Turks, was conducted, after his defeat 
before Timur Lench, that is, Timur 
the Lame, but pronounced  cor- 
ruptedly Tamerlane, the latter fixed 
a steady look on his royal prisoner, 
and perceiving that he had but one 
eye, he burst into a Jond laugh. 
Bajazet, who could not endure con- 
tempt, proudly exclaimed,—You 
Jaugh at my disgrace, Timur, but 
remember, it may one day be thy lot, 
for God disposes of all states, and tis 
he who distributes them. Timur 
auswered with equal pride,—I doubt 
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not what you say, nor do I laugh at 
your misfortune, but I Jaughed as the 
thought struck me, that in the eyes 
of , States are of trifling import, 
since it is his will, to give now toa 
lame man what before belonged toa 
blind one. 


JUDICIOUS PANEGYRICS. 


In all ages the commendable has 
been commended, and it is on this 
account, that Themistius wrote in 
praise of peace ; Aphtone, of wisdom 
and Dion Chrysostome, and Libanius 
of eloquence. Some, in order to dis- 
play their own genius, or. to divert 
the ces of others, have written 
like Michael Psellus and Caleagnin, 
in praise of the louse, like Leprus, in 
praise of the dog, like Scaliger of the 
gocre, like Majorraggius of mud, like 

ouza of the shadow, like Daniel 
Hensius and Passerat of the ass; and 
Vossius, in the first part of his Rhe- 
toric, says that Canter has translated 
into Latin, from the [Stalian and 
French, eleven funeral sermons on 
as many different animals, viz. the 
horse, the ass, the cat, the dog, the 
monkey, the louse, the magpie, the 
cock, the owl, the woodpecker, and 
the cricket. Others, in a still more 
extraordinary manner, have, like 
Erasmus, written a panegyric on 
folly, like Lucian and Puckmeier on 
the gout ; like Galissard on the quar- 
tidian fever; like Callicles, Thra- 
syllus, and Carneades, on injustice ; 
like Isocrates on Busiris, who was 
the murderer of all his guests; like 
Cardan on Nero; like Alcidamas on 
death: and the only personage on 
whom a panegyric was wanting, was 
the devil, and this was actually made 
by Jean Bruno an Italian, in a public 
harangue at Wittemberg. 


| To be continued, } 
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¢¢ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


History of the Vicerovatty of 
Buenos Ayres; containing the 
most accurate Details relative to 
the Topography, History, Com- 
merce, Population, Government, 


&c, Bc. of that valuable Colony. 


W E regret that we have been so 
tardy in noticing this volume. 
Its contents are valuable, and, at the 
riod of its publication must have 
en. particularly acceptable to the 
public, The author, havin been 


By Samvet Hurt Witcocke. engaged in extensive mercantile pur- 
Hiastrated with Plates. 1 vol. 8vo. suits, had frequent opportunities 0 
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acquiring much interesting informa- 
tion respecting the Spanish colonies 
in South America, and this informa- 
tion he has here presented to the 
world. 

We cannot better convey to our 
readers the plan of this volume, and 
a brief outline of its contents, than in 
the language of the author. 


“ After a few preliminary observa- 
tions respecting the aboriginal popu- 
lation of America, the sources whence 
it has been conjectured to be derived, 
and the physical peculiarities of that 
part of the globe; an enumeration 
will be given of all the Spanish pos- 
sessions, and their geographical and 
political divisions; and the attention 
of the reader will be more particularly 
directed to that portion now under 
consideration. A brief notice of the 
first discovery of the river La Plata, 
will be followed hy such accounts as 
have come down to us relative to the 
appearance, the government, the cus- 
toms, and the propensities, of the 
Indians who were found in the coun- 
try on its first occupation by the Spa- 
niards, Their religion, their lan- 
guage, and thetr arts, will all pass in 
review; yet, asin a future part the 
same particulars, as relating to the 
unsubdued Indians, bordering upon 
the Spanish settlements, will come 
under consideration, the space to be 
devoted to the aboriginal inhabitants, 
whose customs, &c. may be supposed 
to be perpetuated amongst the tribes 
still existing, will be proportionably 
curtailed. When treating of these, 
some details respecting the gigantic 
race, supposed to inhabit the southern 
extremity of America, will not be 
found irrelevant; and it will appear 
probabte that a species of mewof more 
than ordinary stature does certainly 
exist in those parts, but that their size 
has been much exaggerated by the 
reports of those who have been either 
deceived by the warmth of their 
imaginations, or infected with the 
desire, too prevalent amongst travel- 
lers, of deceiving others. 

“ The grand features of the coun- 
try will form the succeeding object 
of consideration, The length of 
course, the impetuous currents, and 
the wide expanse, of the mighty 
rivers that water the interior, and 
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unite to form the immense zxstuary of 
La Plata, will le prominent objects: 


The boundless. plains, with their 


singular lakes, their natural salt-pans, 
and interminable prospects of verdure 
and fertility; the stupendous moun- 
tains which, towards the western side 
of the country, rise from gentle emi- 
nences into hills, and from hills into 
the loftiest mountains of the world; 
with their precipices, their volcanos, 
their torrents, their mines, and their 
impenetrable forests, will be succes- 
sively described; and an account of 
the various climates, and diversity of 
soils, to be observed in these exten- 
sive regions, will close this chapter. 

« The natural productions occupy 
the next place. In the vegetable 
kingdom, nature has been most lavish 
to South America; and countless 
tribes of useful plants and trees, inter- 
mingled with a few’ of deleterious 

uality, rise, flourish, and decay, 
little known and less sought after. 
Of the cultivated articles, little will 
here be said; as they will be reserved 
till they come to be considered as 
objects of agriculture, or materials 
for commerce. Of the indigenous 
animals, few are of a ferocious or 
noxious kind; whilst those imported 
from the ojd continent have multi- 
plied to an incalculable extent, and 
form one of the principal sources of 
the riches of Buenos Ayres; which 
is testified by the immense quantity 
of hides annually exported from that 
emporium, and the acknowledged 
superiority of their quality above that 
of all other hides known in trade. 
The abundance of fish in the rivers, 
and on the sea-coasts, is a resource of 
moment; and the facility with which 
the whale and seal fisheries may be 
carried on, is an object of considerable 
importance. ‘Though there are no 
mines of gold or of silver in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Buenos Ayres, or 
of the river La Plata, yet the rich and 
celebrated province of Potosi, for- 
merly a part of Peru, but, from being 
ou the hither side of the mountains 
of Cordillera, latterly. annexed to the 
jurisdiction of Buenos Ayres, will of 
course form part of the picture now 
offered to the public; and will tend 
to give some general idea of the 
wealthy territory to which it was for- 
merly attached. 
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** After having thus given a general 
account of the country, a short history 
will be entered into of the first dis- 
covery of the river La Plata, of its 
original settlers, and progressive con- 
Soe of the gradual extension of 

iscovery and conquest by which the 
— of Buenos Ayres came at 
ength to border upon the dominions 


which the valour and ferocity of 


Pizarro and his companions — had 
gained for Spain upon the shores of 
the Great South Sea; after this will 
follow a brief account of the rise, the 
progress, and the dissolution of the 
famous establishments of the Jesuits 
in Paraguay, forming an imperium in 
imperio, unparalleled in the annals of 
the world. The historical account of 
the colony will be brought down to 
the present time, and concluded by 
a narrative of the late capture of it 
by the British. 

“The cities, the harbours, the 
forts, the settlements, and the mis- 
sions, scattered over the country, will 
be next described; and proceeding 
from these to the plains, the agricul- 
ture both of the natives and of their 
Spanish masters, will be noticed, to- 
gether with their arts and manufac- 
tures. 

** An entire chapter will be devoted 
to the important subject of com- 
merce. The trade as carried on be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and Spain; that 
with Africa; the contraband trade 
with the Portuguese in Brazil, and 
with the North Americans who fre- 
quent those seas; and the interior 
commerce between Peru and Chili, 
and the river La Plata, will be de- 
tailed. The various articles that are 
suited for the consumption of the 
country, and those produced, or 
found there calculated for exportation, 
will be enumerated and described. 
Sketches will be given of some com- 
inercial adventures connected with 
the colony of Buenos Ayres, proposed 
to the enterprising spirit of British 
merchants; and some latent com- 
mercial advantages to be derived from 
this colony will be pointed out to the 
nation. 


“The Spanish colonial govern- 


ment, their civil and military esta- 
blishments, their fiscal regulations, 
the revenues of the colony, &c. will 
The state 


next appear in rotation. 
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of society, the manners, the customs, ' 


and religious ceremonies, as well of 
the Spaniards, as of the creoles, tle 
Indians, the negroes, the mulattoes, 
the mestices, and the infinite ramif. 
cations of colour and of cast, arising 
from the intermixture of these various 
races, will be followed by an account 
of those unsubdued Indians, who ae 
occasionally allies or enemies of their 
European neighbours, and who roye 
over the trackless plains that extend 
from Paraguay to the straits of Ma- 
gellan. 

*“* If the limits of the work wifl 
admit, it is intended next to introduce 
succinct accounts of such of the ad- 
jacent countries, as, though not ii- 
cluded in the political denomination 
of the Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, 
have, nevertheless, natural’ relations 
towards it, which make them objeets 
of interest at the present time. Brazil, 
and the country long called Ama- 
zonia in the maps, in which the fabu- 
lous region of El Dorado was supposed 
to exist, an the north; Peru and Chili 
on the west; and the unexplored dis- 
tricts of Patagonia to the south; with 
the Falkland islands and others, seat- 
tered in the Atlantic ocean, on the 
east; are those alluded to. 

** In conclusion, some general re- 
flections will be entered into, as to 
the advantages to be derived to this 
country by the possession of Buenos. 
Ayres; of its importance both in 
peace and in war; of the general 
policy or impolicy of the extension of 
colonial acquisition ; of the propriety 
of attempting further conquests in 
South America; and of the results t6 
be expected in a political, a philoso- 
phical, and amoral point of view, in 
case the Spanish empire is rent asun+ 
der, and®their American possessions, 
either severed from the metropolitan 
state by a foreign force, or by internal 
insurrection, rendered subject to ano- 
ther European power, or raised into 
independent existence.” 


Mr. Wilcocke has displayed much 


industry and judgment in collecting 
his materials, an 
tersperses them with 
judicious reflections. 
the religious institutions and detached 
customs of the Indians is interesting. 
—The following observations” have 
merit :-— 


he occasionally in- 
rtinent and 
is chapter on 
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“The early establishments of co- 
lonies, the discovery and conquest of 
remote countries, and the exploits of 
those adventurers who primarily fixed 
themselves in the new world, are ob- 
jects of such interest, that a more 
particular detail has been entered into 
of the early chronological’ events 
relative to Paraguay than will be 
found necessary in the sequel. But 
from these details, the Spanish com- 
manders, who subjected a part, ra- 
vaged more, and traversed nearly the 
whole, of these extensive regions, will 
appear not to disdain a companion, 
either in their hardy, uncontrouled, 
and independent spirit, or in_ their 
ambition and rapacity, with the fol- 
lowers of Cortes, or the companions 
of Pizarro. 

** Unlike, however, in one respect, 
the low, the needy, and the desperate 
adventurers, who fought for fame and 
riches under the banners of those 
leaders, many of the most ancient 
names enrolled in the nobility of 
Castile, are found amongst the con- 
querors of Paraguay. Yet, like them, 
impatient of controul, and ainbitious 
of wealth and command, we find most 
of them pressing forward to attain a 
virtual independence, in the chief 
command of a province, or the sub- 
jection of an extensive territory. For- 
though all professed obedience and 
respect to the metropolitan state, and 
to the imperial crown; the tedious 
length of communication, and the 
military power, and great wealth they 
had at command, rendered the man- 
dates of the court frequently incfii- 
cient, and the tenure of its authority 
always precarions. Wars and dissen- 
tions amongst themselves were . not 
unfrequent; one governor refused to 
acknowledge the supremacy of ano- 
ther; and ambition often retained b 
force or fraud those dignities to which 
a successor had been appointed, Al- 
though no rebellion, equally formid- 
able or extensive with that of Gon- 
zales Pizarro in Peru, occurs in the 
annals of the surrounding countries, 
the dissentions and civil commotions 
at Assumption, were both more fre- 
quent, and more calamitous than those 
at Lima, or at Cusco. ‘ 

“ But amidst the fierceness of con- 
tention, with which the inyaders of 
the country disputed for pre-eminence 
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or for spoil, the natives were preyed 
upon by ail sides with unrelenting 


oppression; and the. efforts of the 


parent state to ameliorate their si: 
tuation by laws and regulations, par, 
tially redressive, but pegzir tims 4, 

Ie. 


operation, tended more to inflame:t 


minds of the, task-masters, than to 
relieve the misery. of their servitors, 
Every attempt to. improve. the, con- 
ndians, or restrain. the 
inordinate desires of their conquerers, 
was considered as.an encroachment 
upon their undoubted. rights, 
their dearly earned rewards, Every 
adventurer considered himself as a 
conqucror, entitled, by. his services 
to an establishment in that country 
which had been acquired by his ya- 


lour. He joined his commander as a - 


companion of his fortune, and dis- 
dained to degrade himself by receiving 
the wages of a mercenary. It was 
considered, that, as the Spanish court 
contributed little towards the expe- 
ditions. that were undertaking, it was 
not entitled to claim much from 
their success, The sovereignty of the 
conquered provinces, with the fifth of 
the gold and silver, was reserved for 
the crown; every thing else was seized 
by the associates in each expedition 
as their own right. The plunder of 
the countries they invaded served to 


indemnify them for the expense of ’ 


their equipment, and the conquered 
territory was divided amongst them, 
according to rules which custom had 
introduced, as permanent establish- 
ments merited by their successful 
valour. In the infancy of these settle- 
ments, when their -extent as well as 
their value were unknown, mahy 
excesses and irregularities occurred. 
The conquered people were frequently 
pillaged with destructive rapacity, 
and their country parcelled _ out 
amongst its new masters in exorbitpnt 
shares. The rude conquerors of Ame- 
rica, attentive only to private interest, 
and to present gain, seem to have had 
no object.but to amass sudden wealth, 
without iegarding the means by which 
they acquired it; and tasks were im- 
posed upon the Indians, without any 
regard either to what they were phy- 
sically able to perform, or to the out- 
raged feelings of humanity. The 
fatal consequen's were, that they 
pined away and perished so fasi, that 
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there 4vds ‘reason to apprehend that 
Shain, fustead of possessing populous 
ebartries, susceptible of progressive 
improvément, would soon only remain 
yer of a yast uninhabited de- 
seyt. is 

‘“IPhis preponderating evil became 
evident in Spain, and gave rise to 
those reformatory regulations, which, 
as has been observed, were brought 
over by the bishop of Assumption in 
1554, and confirmed and enforced by 
thé ‘instructions given to Don Juan 
Ditiz de Zarate. 

“'"* The avarice and audacity of 
soldiers, unaccustomed to restraint, 
however, prevented these salutary re- 
gulitions from operating with any 
considerable influence; and it was 
only the unpremeditated establish- 
ment of a system, similar to that 
which had been unsuccessfully plan- 
ried by the benevolent Las Casas, that 
4 stop was put to the inordinate waste 
of the human species in these regions, 
where, as well in the other Spanish 
Americdn dominions, the Indian race 
was rapidly hastening to extinction. 

“ The extension of the empire of 
the cross, always the foremost” pre- 
tence, and never the ultimate object, 
of the Spanish invaders of America, 
was little atfended to; ‘and although 
every expedition was accompanied by 
ecclesiastics, who sanctioned the en- 
thusiasm with which those Indians, 
who resisted the arms of Spain, were 
at times extirpated as the avowed 
enemies of the true faith, and who 
administered the rite of ‘baptism to 
such whom timidity or policy induced 
to submit to that badge of fidelity; 
yet little beneficial effect, or real con- 
version, attended their exertions. In- 
timidated or trepanned into the pro- 
fession of Christianity, it was natural 
for the Indians, when opportunities 
offered, to throw off ‘the yoke of the 
Spaniards, to abandon the practices 
of their religion; and though early 
missionaries frequently penetrated 
into the recesses of the mountains, 
and the haunts of the fugitive inha- 
bitants of the plains; they ought, 
perhaps, to be considered more in the 
light of political emissaries, than of 
preachers of the- gospel. It was re- 
served for the Jesyils of Paraguay to 
demonstrate, that tersuasion, huma- 
nity, and mildness, were not only the 
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surest means of conversion, but also 
the best engines by which to establish 
a political sway over the Indians; 
whose mental capacities and corpo- 
real abilities were considered as de- 
graded below the usual standard of 
man, till the exertions of these meri- 
torious missionaries proved them in 
these respects equa! to the remainder 
of their species. 

** Previous to this period, the Bi- 
shops of Paraguay and of Tucuman 
had frequently applied, in the strong- 
est terms, to the Kings of Spain, and 
the council of the Indies, for spiritual 
labourers to assist them in the dis- 
charge of their duty. The Jesuits, 
however, now began to be known in 
America; they had been employed 
for nearly thirty years in propagating 
the Gospel in Brazil, which father 
Joseph Anchieta, had, in the jpn 
language of his encomiasts, filled with 
the odour of his holiness, and the 
splendour of his miracles; and they 
had likewise a provincial in Peru.— 
Invitations were sent by the Bishop of 
Tucuman, both to Brazil and to Peru. 
In 1586, the first Jesuits that made 
their appearance in this country, fa- 
thers Francis Angulo and Alphonso 
Barsena, accompagied by a lay-bro- 
ther, called Jobn*Villczas, arrived at 
Salta, from Los Charcas; and a short 
time after, fathers Juan Salonio, of 
Valencia in Spain, Thomas Ficlds, a 
Scotchman, and Emanuel de Ortegs, 


a Portugaese, came from Brazil to . 


Cordova.” 


Speaking of Brazil, Mr. Wilcocke 
says, that the first Portuguese inhar 
bitants of the place were 


“ Exiles from Portugal, who were 
condemned to banishment for their 
crimes, or persecuted by the inquisi- 
tion for their.schismatic opibions.-~ 
Of these, some of the more hardy and 
euterprising, founded in the moun- 
tains at the back of St. Vincent, the 
town of St. Paul, surnamed Piritinin- 
ga, from the Indian name of the dis- 
trict in which it was situated, Re- 
mote from the jurisdiction of legal 
authority, little observant of the 
rituals of the church, and still less 
restrzined by the obligations of mora- 
lity, the Paulists’ were, from the com- 
mencement, only nominally and pre- 
cariously dependent on the govern- 
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ment of Brazil: .They intermartied. 
with the Indian women; and by the 
dissolute and almost savage, but free 
and unrestrained, life the led, they 
drew together a number of fugitive 
slaves, and discontented and turbuient 
individuals, from the adjacent Portu, 
‘guese and Spanish settlements; and 
their numbers were. augmented , by 
many of the Dutch invaders of Brazi!, 
afier they were expelled by Vieyra, in 
1564. About 1618, they threw off all 
rea! dependence upon Poxtugal, and 
conctituted a republic, whise funda- 
menial Jaw was licentiousness, and 
whose palladium was rapine. No 
stranger came within their precincts 
without being compelled to become a 
member of their state; and such as 
rejected the honours of citizenship 
amongst them, as well as all whom 
they suspected of an intention of de- 
sertion, were massacreed without mer- 
cy; retrogression there was none, and 
repentance was unavailing. They 
‘carried desolation in their excursions 
to the most distant arts, and both the 
confines of Peru and the banks of the 
Maragnon became, in progress of 
time, the scenes of their ravages. A 
principal object in their predatory 
expeditions, was the capture of slaves. 
The men were mostly either killed on 
the spot, or more inhumanly and 
wretchedly destroyed by the severest 
Jabour in carrying the booty of their 
ravagers over the rugged mountains, 
and through the trackless forests in 
their route homewards, The women 
and children were added to their com- 
munity; and the circumstance of 
their ranks being thus recruited from 


all the surrounding nations, together , 


with the consequent intermixture. of 
blood, occasioned them to receive the 
appellation of Mamelukes ; the terror 
of which name was spread farther and 
wider than that of their Egyptian 
prototypes. 

“ The jealousy and animosity which 
prevailed between the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, even when the two na- 
tions were united under the same 
sovereign, favoured the political in- 
dependent existence of the Paulists; 
and, though it was the interest of both 
nations to subdue and controul them, 
there never existed sufficient harmony 
between them to allow of success in 
such an enterprise. Besides this, the 
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town of St: Paul was most advan 





ously situated for defence, arid, 
its inaccessible seite, was consi, 
as impregnable by any other means 
than by famine; whilst a much more” 


nymerous body of troops would) nye? - 


been requisite for its blockad@, than” 
either Brazil or Patapuay coulk raise 
or.support, Poe's suteiiatindaos 
~& A rure air, a. sky constantl} $8-7 
rene, a temperate climate, althowsh" 
in the twenty fourth ‘degtee of south* 
latitude, and a soil fertile ia wheat, in: 
sugar, and in excellent pasturage, 
seemed to invite the Paulists to.a life, 
of comfort and ease, if not of Taxtty: 
and indulence; bat an uncduquer-* 
able spirit‘of libertinism and anarcliy;- 
and the’ love of rapine inherent in 
these hardy handitti, inured them for 
and endeared to them, the fife of fa- 
tigue and. of danger which they led? 
in traversitig the extensive, wild; @ : 
scarcely accessible regions, of rhipve® 
inhabitants, it has been atewhared® 
that they destroyed, in the coufse) Of 
time, full two millions.” tie 

We will venture upon one. more 
extract, in which Mr. Wilcocke) con- 
siders the importance of --Buenos 
Ayres, and which must ow -be sead 
with unavailing regreti— =) 

** The advantages to be derived to 
this country from the possession of 
Buenos Ayres, in a commercfal'point 
of view, may, in some measure, be 
appreciated from what precedes,’ It 
is the emporium whence the wliole of 
the interior of Spanish South Ame- 
rica, excepting the sea-coast of Peru 
and Chili, must be ‘supplied with ‘an 
innumerable variety of Kuropean arti- 
cles. But at the same time it must’not 
be disguised, that unless a communi- 
cation can be opened with the interior 
provinces, neither will there be’ ahy 
considerable. quantity of our goods 
disposed of, nor will the treasures and 
Yiebée commodities of those parts flow 
into our commerce. The indispensa- 
ble wants, however, of a population, 
though not thickly sown, yet ‘ntirme- 
rous from the extended regions it oc- 
cupies, can scarcely fail to promote 
this object. The interruption that 
must, from our maritime superiority, 
be given to any communication round 
Cape Horn, between Spain’and Pera, 
will also tend to make the inhabitants 
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of that viceroyalty, and of Chili, look 
to the channel of the British establish- 
ed at Buenos Ayres, for their supplies; 
and the advantageous sitwation of that 
city, on a river which constitutes the 
only inlet to all the provinces under 
its jurisdiction (excepting the insig- 
hificatt port of Atacama, on the Pa- 
cific ocean, and which may more pro- 
perly be said to belong tu Pefu) must 
render its commercial prerogatives 
permanent, aid unchanged by any 
political events. It -flourished even 
under the torpid influence of an abso- 
lute, jealous, and illiberal govern- 
ment; under one of an opposite de- 
scription, it will, no doubt, rise to a 
pitch of opulence and prosperity com- 
Mehsurate with its natural advantages, 

** The determination not only im- 
plied, but expressed, of the French 
ruler, to shut us out from all commu- 
nication with the continent of Europe, 
and the war of confiscation which he 
carries on against our mabufactures, 
and the produce of our colonies, 
though probably impotent to destroy, 
or even to diminish, in-any consider- 
able degree, their consumption, in the 
countries under his sway, may, by 
some, be considered in the most seri- 
ous light; to these let the acquisition 
of Buenos Ayres, and the opening it 
affords for the supply of the whole of 
South America, be a consolation to 
repel their gloominess of apprehen- 
sion... Whilst we have the command 
of the seas, our manufactures will 
form aychief object in the consump- 
tion, and in the trade, of the most dis- 
tant nations, nor need we repine at a 
partial and temporary exclusion from 
a, few ports in the north of Europe,’ 
whilst our manufactures are coveted 
and consumed in every other quarter 
of the globe. The North American 
States, it has been thought, are in- 
creasing their manufactures, and will 
take less of ours in consequence. It 
is very improbable that they can at- 
tain any excellence in manufactures, 
so as even tosupply their own. con- 
sumption, whilst they form an agri- 
cultural nation; and if any decrease 
has been observed in the supply of 
British goods to that continent, it 
may, with more justice, be attributed 
to the reluctance that British mer- 
chants feel to afford that credit to 
those of North America, which a more 
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punctual attention to mercantile good 
faith, than is generally found amongst 
them, would entitle them to, than to 
any want of orders for goods, from 
America, unexecuted reams of which 
every merchant trading to that part 
has, no doubt, lying in his desk ns 
But for this decrease, if any, a com-* 
pensation also will be found in South 
America, and the proverbial good 
faith of the Spanish traders will leave 
no similar grounds of complaint, to 
those, which, it is to be said with re. 
gret, certainly do exist with respect 
to their northern neighbours. 

** The importance of the acquisi- 
tion of Buenos Ayres, both iv a com- 
mercial and political point of view, 
seems to have been intuitively felt by « 
the whole nation. In the event of a 
peace, so much to be wished for, but 
apparently at so great a distance, it is 
scarcely possible to conceive what 
equivalent could be oifered for its re- 
storation; but it must be some weigh- 
ty consideration, some mighty equi- 
poise, that can counterbalance its pre- 
ponderating importance; and suchas, 
deprived of ‘ ships, colonies, and 
commerce, our implacable enemy 
can scarcely ‘have it in his power to 
offer. The restoration of a pyppet: 
king or two.on the continent of Eu- 
rope, to the pageantry of a crown 
under the tutelage of France, can not, 
as long as she possesses the power of 
deposing them again at will, be, in 
any shape, the slightest compensation 
for such solid advantages as Britain 
will be required to give up, if the res- 
titution of the Dutch and Spanish 
conquered colonies is to be the princi- 
pal object of a treaty of peace. It 
cannot indeed be affirmed, that no 
case of conjuncture can occur, in 
which it may not be good policy to 
relinquish the important acquisitions 
of Buenos Ayres and the Cape of 
Good Hope to the general inte: ests of 
the state; but the minister who ad- 
vises such a measure must feel the 
high responsibility he will incur to 
the people of England, and be pre- 
pared to shew the srongest necessity 
of the sacrifice, or the most obvious 
advantages of-the considerations for 
which they may be given up. View- 
ing it, in the first instance, solely in 
tne light of a heavy weight to be 
thrown into our scale in negociations 
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for peace, the subjugation of this va- 
Juable settlement is of the utmost im- 
portance to assist in controuling the 
ambitious career of the ruler of 
France: but considering it, as it Is 
‘not improbable to remain, a perma- 
yent acquisition, it will assume a 
higher value, and will not suffer in 
comparison with any territorial con- 
quest gained at any time by the Bri- 
tish arms, and secured to the empire 
by treaty. ; 

“« The vast regions to which the 
Plata is the sole inlet, are, as will 
have appeared in the preceding pages, 
far from being fully explored ; much 
js yet wholly unknown, and the value 
of what is known ought not to be com- 
puted by what it yielded to indolence, 
-and toa policy which for ages bound 
the Spanish settlements in the strict- 
est fetters, both as to commercial be- 
nefits and interior improvement, and 
which had made .but very few efforts 
to break through the dark clovds of 
jealousy and ignorance with which it 
was enveloped. 

** One advantage which it has been 
calculated would arise to the mari- 
time interests of Britain from the pos- 
session of Buenos Ayres cannot, how- 
ever, exist in any considerable degree, 
till the fortress of Montevideo has 
been reduced, and its excellent port 
rendered accessible to our shinping. 
Till that is the case, the Plata will not 
afford the asylum and place of refresh- 
ment, which has been supposed, for 
our ships sailing round Cape Horn, to 
the South Seas, and to China; nor 
till then can it supersede the harbour 
of Rio Janeiro, in affording a fit sta- 
tion for refreshment, on some occa- 
sions to the East India fleets and 
others, bound on distant yoyages.— 
When Montevideo, however, falls, 
our possessions on the Plata will be 
found to obviate the necessity of any 
vessels putting into Brazil, and sub- 
mitting to the jealous incivility, and 
excessive extortion, with which they 
have of late been treated in the Por- 
tuguese ports. 

“ As long as we remain ignorant of 
the further progress of our arms in 
South America, it is scarcely possible 
to form any conclusive opinion as to 
the future station which Buenos Ayres 
may assume; but as we cannot per- 

haps well spare a sufficient military 
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force to maintain possession of an 
considerable extent of country, it is 
not improbable that the policy will 
be perceived of acquiring first a firm 
and solid footing on the banks of the 
Plata alone; and when we have the 
possession of both sides of the estuary, 
and of both banks of the Parana, as 
high perhaps as Santa Fé, of ceasing 
from every attempt at farther territo- 
rial conquest, but, in lieu of hostile 
menace:, to hold out the olive-branch 
conditionally to the inhabitants of the 
interior. From the history of the 
country which has been given, it will 
have appeared, that the colonists have 
repeatedly proceeded from turbulent 
commotion to open rebellion against 
the Spanish government, and it is well 
ascertained that the utmost discontent 
prevails amongst them, and that in 
most of their colonies the creoles wish 
and wait, only for an opportunity of 
throwing off that yoke, which the 
haughtiness of the chapetones, and 
the provoking preferences given to 
the litter as before explained, have 
rendered intolerable. From the pre- 
disposition of the colonists in Para- 
guay, the exertion of a seasonable and 
well-managed policy might produce 
the establishment of an independent 
state in the interior of South America, 
protected, fostered, and supplied. by 
Britain, from which our commercial 
and manufacturing interests. will de- 
rive advantages equal to those that 
would accrue from territorial posses- 
sion, whilst neither men nor mone 
would be wanting to maintain a mili- 
tary force, or.an expensive civil esta- 
blishment, which we should necessa- 
rily be compelled to support in the 
event of the hostile reduction of so 
widely an extended country. 

** The possession of the advantfa- 
geous stations at the mouth of the 
Plata, would enable us to protect and 
influence the whéle of South America, 


and Peru and Chili would probably . 


soon follow the example set by the 
colonies of the interior provinces of 
Paraguay. Tle tmaintenance of a 
considerable military force, however, 
at Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, will 
be an object not only of importance, 
as shewing both the power to protect 
and the means of resistance; but also 
one of expedience, inasmuch as such 
garrisons would be stations fot season- 
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ing our soldiers for other climates, 
and particularly for the West Indies, 
in the same manner as the Cape of 
Good Hope is, or may be, for the 
East. The Cape and Buenos Ayres 
lie in nearly. the same degree of south 
latitude, and no two places could be 
pointed out more eligible for such 
Parveen, the one for the voyage to 

ither India, and the other for those 
round Cape Horn to New South 
Wales and China. . The salubrity of 
the climate, though warm, would 
form our regiments gradually to such 
habits of constitution as would bear 
the hotter sun of our West India 
islands, and secure them from the ra- 
vages which too frequently accom- 
pany their direct importation into 
Jamaica, and the other islands, from 
Great Britain. 

“ A flourishing British colony on 
the banks of the Plata would be able 
to supply our West India islands with 
inany of the necessary articles that are 
drawn from North America, even at 
the expense of an alarming suspension 
of our navigation-laws. Live stock 
aud salted provisions might be sent in 
any quantities; but no spot adequate 
to the supply of lumber has hitherto 
occurred to rival the southern states 
’ in their short und profitable voyage to 
the West Indies with that indispen- 
sable commodity. 

“* The abolition of the infamous 
traffic in slaves, now so laudably per- 
severed in by the British, has given 
occasion to many piedictions of the 


total ruin of our West India colonies, . 


and _ their reversion to their original 
state of woods and morasses. ‘This as- 
sumption is grounded on the twofold 
most incongruous supposition, that 
the negroes, if left to theniselves, un- 
der such regulations for the mainte- 
nance of thicir race in the islauds as 
might-be deemed expedient, would 
either become so numerous as to be- 
come the masters, and so expel the 
whites, or that their population would 
dwindle and die away, and the islands 
be lost for want of hands to cultivate 
them. It would be easy to combat these 
gratuitous assertions, both by argu- 
ment and by the example of the Danish 
sugar islands; but the discussion is 
forcign to the present subject, and is 
jntroduced. principally to point out, 
thatin the most disastrous result that 
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can be imagined with regard to our 


West India possessions, those which 


we may secure in South America 
would afford ample compensation to 
the state at large. There is no article 
of colonial produce, which Buenos 
Ayres, and the otber provinces, which 
through this key are accessible either 
to our arms or to our policy, do not 
actually yield, or might be made to 
yield in the utmost abundance ; whilst 
the temperature of the climate is such 
as to supersede the necessity of culti- 
vating the land by African labourers, 
—Those negroes that are found at 
Buenos Ayres are only kept for the. 
purposes of ostentation and luxury, 
uor are they ever either employed in 
the interior provinces, or in Peru, 
either in the labour of the tines, or 
in agricultural pursuits. Free and 
voluntary labourers could be employ- 
ed, because the mildness and serenity 
of the climate would insure health 
even to European cultivators, and af- 
ford abundant returns. The fertile 
plains of Buenos Ayres might be made 
to yield an ample profit to the capi- 
talist who embarked in their cultivas 
tion; -gnd the activity and spirit of 
enterprise, which so tempting an oc- 
casion would call forth, in the event 
of the settlement being retained at a 
peace, would produce comfort and 
povtperity to the inhabitants, and a 
arge revenue to the government. 

** The tide of emigration, which 
has so long flowed from the highlands 
of Scotland and the north of Ireland 
to the United States of America, has 
lately been attempted to be turned, 
with partial success, towards Canada, 
by the beneficent and public-spirited 
exertions of Lord Selkirk. An asy- 
lum equally eligible with Priuce Ed- 
ward's Island, might be found for 
these emigrants on the banks of the 
Plata; and in process of time these 
widely-extended, fertile, but unculti- 
vated plains, might swarm with a 
hardy population, from those sources 
which are now principally lost to the 
British empire, and which it is the 
political duty of the legisiature to Fre- 
claiin. Emigration ought not to be 
restricted: it is the natural conse- 
quence of the increased population 
which is manifest in Great Lritain, 
butit ought to be directed, as much 
as possible, to the advantage of 
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state, and such encouragements held 
out as will draw the emigrauts to 
strengthen the old, or form new set- 
tlements, belonging to the British 
empire. 

“The veil that yet hangs ever the 
fate of South America, either as being 
likely to be subjected in a great mea- 
sure to this country, orto be raised 
into independent existence, to which 
the spirited but ill-supported - efforts 
of an individual of talent are directed 
on its northern shores, renders further 
discussion premature, and perhaps 
visionary. In conclusion, however, 
it may with confidence be asserted, 
that the retention of Buenos Ayres 
and its adjacent settlements, by Bri- 
tain, if it be ‘rendered corpatible 
with the general interests of the state, 
will form an epoch in our commercial 
and political history on which poste- 
rity will dwell with pleasure ;.and that 
Briti-h industry and enterprise, ex- 
ploring all the resources of this vast 
region, will improve them in their 
utinost- extent, blending the advan- 
tage of individuals with an incalcu- 
lable augmentation of the wealth, the 
power, and the security, of the em- 
pire.” 

Our. readers may infer, from the 
above extracts, the general merits of 
the present volume. 





Tuovcuts on Reanimation from 
the REPRODUCTION Of VEGETABLE 
live and the Renewat of Lire 
after Deatu to Insects; contain- 
ing a brief View of Nature as she 
is fulfilling her benevolent Designs 
in the Two Systems. By Joun 
Cortier. 


Cee venerable writer has pub- 
lished Essays on the Jewish 
History and New Testament, on the 
Life of Christ and New Testament, 
and on Animation and [ntellect.— 
These appeared at different times, 
and were well received by the public. 
They are proofs of the author's ta- 
lents and learning, which he has, 
through the long course of an active 
aud useful lite, commendably de- 
voted to the service of mankind. 

The present volume, though pro- 
duced at an advanced age, do him 
credit, and will serve to add to tlie 
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reputation which he has already ac 
quired. The contents of the work 
are divided into four essays, which 
are broken into several chapters: 
thus it is more intelligible to the 
readers, and indeed more pleasing to 
the rising peeves: e. Repros 
duction and Natural History of Plants; 
the Reproduction and Succession of 
eee Life; the “Reproduction 
of Vegetables and their Succession.— 
Insects, their Instincts and. Intellis 
gences; and Study of Nature; are 
the subjects on which the author has 
expatiated at considerable length and 
with much ingenuity. Such discus- 
sion manifests an extensive sphere of 
observation: and the whole is ren- 
dered subservient to the great cause 
of virtue and piety. Indeed it is im- 
possible to read such a work atten- 
tively without reaping improvement. 


We transcribe the concluding para- 
graph of the volume, as a pleasin 
specimen of the style and spirit wi 
which it is written.— 


** My feeble performances I present 
to the public eye with humility and 
diffidence and anxiety, whilst yet they 
are not without some few proofs of 
patient labour and assiduity. O thou 
stupendous Being! whose minute 
works I have been prying into— 

illumine!” My 
dissolution now, or my further stay, 
it is solely thy office to appoint—the 
period thine! with devout affections 
and heartfelt thankfulness respecting 
a return to life after death, I profess 
my firm belief of revelation, as it an- 
nounces to me a resurrection from the 
grave—I glory in it. I look forward 
with cheering hope and confidence to 
the immense harvest—to the gather- 


ing of all people of all nations (solemn - 


and eventful as the moment is) when 
the duman dead shall rise! Before 
this glorious luminary had enlightened 
our borizen, amidst the:wisest people 
at Athens and at Rome, the doctrine 
of a future life was taught, from the 
buist of the chrysalis and: the rising 
body of the fly. . This well known 
proof was once publicly exhibited in 
eastern majesty throughout the cities 
of Babyion, of Delta, and of Thebes. 
A picture of nature, foretelling (time 
immemorial) a return to life after 
however throughout insect-life, in 
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characters highly expressive and 
splendidly majestic—an Egyptian 
type of the soul of man arid of the 
immoftality it aspires to. Although 
the powers and faculties of my mind 
should be for a while to be suspended, 
gnd its operations cease, in some such 
manner as my thoughts are now in 
exercise, or they may lie at rest, my 
consciousness, however, is restored 
to me as fully and complete as we see 
eur thoughts are after a suspension 
of them during sleep. The bodies in 
which we rise, with their appropriate 
dress on rising, will render most in- 
teresting the solemnities of the resur- 
rection morn, will aggrandize the event- 
ful period and its mysterious scenery. 
The distinction hereby made, will it 
not hold up to the view. of angels 
and of men a faithful delineation of 
character, at once announcing the 
future destiny of every individua! of 
the human race. The bodies in their 
order as they rise, clad in a new form, 
while yet they differ, may be a means 
of arrangement, adjusting to each one 
his own place, and foretelling the dis- 
tinction assigned him. A sight tre- 
mendous beyond all the powers of 
description — glorious beyond all we 
can conceive of glory!” M.H. 





Tue Jusmee, a Source of Religious 
Improvement :—A Sermon, preach- 
ed at Worship- Street, Finsbury- 
Square, Wednesday, Oct.25, 1800, 
being the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
George the Third. By Joun 
Evans, M.A. 


va ae words on which the preacher 
founds his address are remark- 
able: ——1 Cor. xv. 25. ‘* He must 
reign till he have. put all enemies 
under his feét!” And he takes care, 
in the opening paragraph, thus to 
explain them :— 


** OF no earthly potentate can this 
declaration be pronounced with any 
degree of truth or certainty. The 
duration of his power is short and 
transitory.. However wise may be his 
councils or formidable his armies, 
the success of their operations cannot 
be ensured. The utmost vigilance 


may be frustrated, the best meditated 
plan often comes to nought. No hu- 
man foresight, no sagacity however 
extraordinary, can secure the accom- 
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plishment of its purposes. Every 
successive page of history teaches this 
mortifying truth. Indeed the entire 
gratification of our’wishes is neither 
the attribute nor the characteristic 
of humanity. Those Christians who 
read their Bibles, need not be inform. 
ed that the Apostle Paul is speaking 
of Jesus Curist, the Messiah, the 
Son of the living God! The passage 
has a sublime signification. It awakens 
the mind to the importance and ex. 
cellence of the Gospel Dispensation, 
Let then the celebration of the lengih- 
ened days of a vencrable earthly Mo- 
narch, who has attained to the age of 
man, elevate our thoughts to the ilus- 
trious reign of the Mesé1an, which 
endures till the consummation of ail 
things!” : 
Mr. E. then. after having givena 
sketch of his Majesty's private virtues \ 
and some interesting traits of his 
reign, proceeds to the discussion of 
the Messiah’s reign under these four- 
distinct heads—its nature, its purity, 
its duration, and its ultimate triumphs. 
These are clearly and forcibly illus- \ 
trated ; concluding with a brief but 
excellent improvement. ch 





A Lerrer, addressed to Rozert 
Hawker, D.D. on Genenat Re- 
DEMPTION ; suggested Ly his De- 
Sence of the London Penitentiary. 
By Joun Evans, A.M. “Second 
Edition, with Animadversions on 
the Eclectic Review. 


M R. E. here calmiy and success- 
I fully expostulates with Dr. 
Hawker on the inconsistency which 
there undoubtedly is between his 
narrow creed and his benevolent con- 
duct in patronising the penitentiary. 
The treatment this letter rec 

trom the Eclectigg, or rather © 

Exect, was shameful in the extreme: 
but we refer ‘to the work, where the 
injured author administers due chas- 
tisement. It is a gtievous thing, that, 
whilst the Evangelicals put in an ex- 
clusive claim to Christianity, they 
should prove themselves altogether 
estranged from the spirit of that 
Christianity. We should advise all 
religious parties to imitate the con- 
duct, of our mild and tolerant esta- 
blishment. J. Re 
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Tus Virrace Curate, and other 
Poems, including some Pieces now 
first published. By the Rev. James 
Houxois, D.D. late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, and Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
1810. 


EFORE we proceed to consider 

the contents of this volume, 

we cannot do better than present our 

readers with a sketch of the life of 

the amiable and much-lamented au- 

thor, as drawn up by one of his 
sisters. — 


“The Rev.James Hurdis was born at 
Bishopstone in the county of Sussex, 
in the year 1763. He was the third 
child, and only son, of James Hurdis, 
gent. by his second wife, whom he 
mnarried in the year 1759. His father 
dying, and leaving his mother in no 
affluent circumstances, our Author 
was at her expense sent toschool in 
the city of Chichester, at the age of 
eight years, first under the tuition of 
the Rev. Richard Tireman, an in- 
structor whom he sincerely respected ; 
and afterwards under the Rev. John 
Atkinson, for whose memory and lite- 
rary abilities he had the highest vene- 
ration, And as a mark of Mr. Atkin- 
son's esteem for his pupil, he be- 
queathed to him at his death a hand- 
some legacy of valuable books. Here 
our author also experienced the pro- 
tection of his atfectionate uncle, the 
Rev. Thomas Hurdis, D. D. Canon 
Residentiary of Chichester,and Canon 
of Windsor. - 

“ Being of a delicate frame and con- 
stitution, our author seldom partook 
in the javenile sports of his school- 
companions ; but generally employed 
his hours of leisure in reading such 
books as are more attractive toa youth 
who has an early passion for literature. 
His inclination to poetry soon made 
its appearance in many poetical com- 

sitions ; among which was'a tragedy 
Prive acts, entitled Panthea, founded 
on the story in Xenophon’s C yropxdia. 
This was afterwards transformed into a 
poem, a juvenil» work, so long, that, 
with two other eflorts which his partia- 
lity for his early productions afterwards 
induced him to publish, it has been 
thought prudent should be omitted in 
this collection. 

Universat Maca. Vou. SIL 


‘* Music was the only amusement 
which could induce him to relax from 
his study of books: the love of that 
enchanting science seems to have 
been naturally united with his dis- 
position, even from an infant. As he 
advanced in life, he became a pro- 
ficient upon almost every musical in- 
strument: but the organ appears to 
have been his favourite; and during 
the time of his being at school, he 
nearly completed the building of a 
small one: awork interrupted by his 
quitting school for Oxford. 

**In 1780 he was entered aCommon- 
er of St. Mary Hall,Oxford : and at the 
election in-1782 he was chosen a Demy 
of St. Mary Magdalen College. Now 
finding himself freed from the re- 
strictions of a school-boy, and a more 
ample field opening to the encourage- 
ment of his poetical taste, his appli- 
cation to books and poesy became 
almost unlimited. 

“* His friends in Oxford were few and 
select, and only such as were endeared 
to him by good-nature, conformity of 
opinion, and fellowship in study.— 
Among those who contributed to his 
support and encouragement, we must 
not omit to mention, with much re- 
spect, the Right Rev. George Horne, 
1b.D. late Bishop of Norwich, and Pre- 
sident of Magdalen College; the Rev. 
Dr. Routh, President of the same Col- 
lege; the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, of Am- 
port and Basingstoke; and his esteem- 
ed friend and tutor at St. Mary Hall, 
the Rey. Dr. Rathbone, of Buckland. 

“At the commencement of every 
vacation, he returned to his mother at 
Bishopstone, and devoted this inter- 
val of relaxation from his own studies 
to the assiduous instruction of his four 
younger sisters, in those branches of 
literature which he thought might be 
most beneficial to them. To his ap- 
plication atid industry they owe all 
which they have ever acquired 

** About the year 1784 he went to 
Stanmer in Sussex, where he resided 
for some considerable time, as tutor to 
the late Karl of Chichester’s youngest 
son, Mr. George Pelham, now the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bristol ; 
of whose literary attainments, and 
good qualities, 1 cannot more justly 
express his opinion, than «by making 
the ne extract from one of his 
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letters, written to William Cowper, 
Esq. dated 1792. ‘ Mr. George Pel- 
ham is preferred to the valuable living 
of Bexhill, about twelve miles from 
Burwash. He is just turned of five 
and twenty, and is already in posses- 
sion of two livings. If he mount with 
such rapidity, it cannot be long before 
he obtains, what his good qualities 
cannot fail to adorn, a mitre. What- 
ever his fortune, I am satisfied I shall 
never feel myself less than proud to 
own he was once my pupil. Indeed, 
of the whole family | could draw a 
picture, which even the most cynical 
judgment would allow had traits of the 
truest nobility.’ 

“‘In May 1785, having obtained 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, he 
retived to the curacy of Burwash in 
Sussex; his Rector being the Rev. 
John Courtail, Archdeacon of Lewes. 
In this situation he resided six years. 

**In 1786, he was elected Proba- 
tioner Fellow of Magdalen College; 
and the following year took bis Master 
of Arts degree. Now finding himself 
sufhiciently enabled to assist his mother 
in the support of her family, he hired 
a small house, and took three of his 
sisters to reside with him. 

** It is the general custom of those 
who describe the life of an author, to 
celiver a critical opinion upon. each 
of his works. Many reasons induce 
me not to attempt what | trust | may 
with propriety decline. Yet in my 
zeal to promote the reputation of a 
dear departed brother, | hope it may 
not be improper for me to cite in this 
memoir a most respectable authority 
in his favour. I mean those expres- 
sions of friendly praise on several of 
his publications, which I have selected 
from the letters addressed to him by 
his favourite friend, the late Mr. 
Cowper; because he himself used to 
consider the praise of that excellent 
person as the most delightful reward 
of his literary labour. 

**It was at this time that our au- 
thor first appeared before the public 
asa poet. In 1788 he published his 
Village Curate, the reception of which 
far exceeded his expectations; a 
second edition being called for the 
following year, and afterwards a third, 
and a fourth, which last he consider- 
ably improved. 

** His second production was, a 
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Poem entitled Adriano; or, the Sirst 
of June; which was followed in a 
short time by the three other Poems 
already alluded to, Panthea, Elmer 
and Ophelia, and the Orphan Twins, 
He next proceeded on a biblical re. 
search, in comparing the Hebrew with 
the English version of the Bible, and 
published in 1790, A critical Disserta. 
tron on the true Meaning of the Hebrew 
Word "3, found in Genesis i. 21. 

** In 1791, through the interest of 
the Earl of Chichester, he was ap: 
pointed to the living of Bishopstone, 
In this year he wrote the Tragedy of 
Sir Thomas More; and his select eri- 
tical Remarks upon the English Version 
of the first ten Chapters of Genesis. 

** But here a sudden and melan- 
choly incident occurred, which fora 
time entirely abstracted the mind of 
our Author from every literary pur- 
suit. In 1792 he was deprived by 
death of his favourite sister Catherine, 
whose elegancies of mind are so fre- 
quently, and justiv, pourtrayed in his 
works, under the different appellations 
of Margaret and Isabel. 

“And here I think I may, with 
much propriety, and justness to the 
affection which the Author always 
testified for his sister Catherine, tran- 
scribe a letter, which was since found 
in the possession of Mr. Cowper, re- 
lative to her death. 


56S DEARSIR, * 


“ * Could I have fouad a moment 
free from anxiety, I should certainly 
have spent it in writing to you. But 
my mind has been totally absorbed in 
attention to my poor little girl, whom 
I have at last been unable to save, 
I watched by her nine and thirty 
nights: [ neglected nothing which 
might have proved a source of relief: 
but all my endeavours were ineffec- 
tual, and | have been obliged to seek 
hera grave, where I may rest beside 
her. How painful an interval has 
passed since | last wrote to you, you 
will be able to judge from your own 
feelings. My eye has been fixed day 
and night upon a little sufferer, who 
was better to me than the best of 
daughters; and I haye marked the 
slow but certain progress of death, 
prevailing over a life, which was ever 
dearer to me than my own . If ex- 
pressions of impatience have escaped 
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me while contemplating a prospect so 
distressing, | hope God will forgive 
me. It has been his pleasure to 
wound me where | was most sensible, 
and my reason has not always been 
able to support it. [have seen my 
amiable and affectionate Catherine 
gradually put to death by a disease 
at once painful and lingering. I have 
lived to behold the hour in which ber 
existence was grievous to me: nay, I 
have lived to look upon her in the 
hour of death, without shedding tears 
at her dissolution. [fdeed her de- 
parture was a relief tome. She had 
suffered extremely, and, for nearly a 
week before her death, had only short 
intervals of sense, in which she was 
unable to articulate her wants. In 
the evening on which she died, her 
senses returned, and she acknowledged 
us all, rewarding us with many thanks 
for our atten‘jon to her. She was 
then seized with a difficulty of oreath- 
ing and slight convulsion, which did 
not appear very alarming to me, be- 
cause | had seen her recover from the 
same symptoms before. I was the 
only person in the room when these 
began to abate, and she seemed to fail 
into a sound sleep, breathing without 
difficulty. I sat beside her, looking 
in her face; and the ease with which 
she slept. soon inclined me to nod, I 
almost fell from my chair more than 
once; and being apprehensive ‘hat I 
might disturb her it | persisted, | went 
into the next room, to lie down upon 
a mattress which was on the floor. I 
met my eldest sister at the door, and 
desired her to give me, notice when I 
was wanted. I had scarce laid myself 
down, when she came and informed 
me that her breath had ceased. I re- 
turned immediately into the room, 
and was witness to two slight efforts 
made by nature to recover the action 
of the lungs; which not being attend- 
ed with success, she gave up the con- 
test without deranging a single fea- 
ture. The eyelid was still closed, the 
hand reclined upon the side of the 
easy-chair, into which. she had been 
partly raised from the bed, and not 
one attitude of the composure in 
which | left her had been disturbed. 
if | had thought myself forsaken by 
my Maker in the former stages of my 
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light the peciiliar blessing of a peace- 
ful end, and | saw that end bestowed 
upon a little girl, for whom I shouid 
more earnestly have petitioned it than 
for mvself, 

*“* * Thus, Sir, was I deprived of a 
gem, which has literally hung about 
my neck all the days of my life, and 
never lost its lustre. Thus did I bid 
adieu toa little motherly comforter, 
who has ever been asa part of myself, 
and without whom I[ know not how I 
shall exist. [ pray that my days, if 
they are not few, may at least be 
speedy, that | may make haste to meet 
her in the grave. J have promised 
her that she shal! sleep beside me, and 
have appointed her a place at my right 
hand, a situation she always loved, 
and from which, God knows, [ never 
wished her to depart. Yes, my gentle 
‘Isabel, my invalnable Margaret, thou 
who hast been always in my eye, 


* © Attentively regarding all I said, 
And svothing all my pains with sweet 
concern 


thou shalt rest beside me in the grave, 
as wellas in the cradle. I will come 
to thee, though thou art not able to 
return to me. I will endeavour to 
deserve, us well as thou hast done, 
and trust to God's mercy that I shall 
find thee again. And I pray him 
most devoutly, that wherever thou art, 
the sense of my unhappiness may not 
reach thee. 

“ * When I write again, I will give 
you some account of my little girl's 
natural endowments and of her attain- 
ments.’ 

** The subject of which letter being 
closely connected with the one already 
transcribed, | shall present it also to 
the reader. 

*« *[ promised to give you some 
account of my little girl's natural en- 
dowments, and of her attainments. 
As to the former, you will perhars be 
surprised to learn, that she was the 
plainest of all my family. Her figure 
was good, her action was graceful; 
but in her counienance there were 
many defects, She was sensible of ir, 
and would never give me her profile, 
I was therefore driven to the painful 
necessity Of stealing it after she was 
dead. But for her carelessness with- 


calamity, here [ became sensible of out, Nature had made ample amends 


his gooduess. Isaw in the strongest 


by her liberality within. ter dis- 
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position was so friendly, humane, and 
entle, that it was impossible to know 

er and not esteem her. She was 
always attended by good-humour, 
compassion, and pleasantry. Her 
genius was capable of the greatest 
undertakings, and she never lost an 
hour in improving it. Reading was 
her delight from her childhood; and 
you will scarce believe that at four 
and twenty she could have obtained 
the knowledge of which I know she 
was possessed. Of historical, biogra- 
phical, and moral writers, she read 
every thing she could lay her hands 
on, and retained facts and dates with 
the nicest accuracy. In any chrono- 
logical doubt, in any family anecdote, 
in any connection formed among 
reat men, whether princes or scho- 
ars, | know of no person who was 
better qualified to pass an immediate 
decision. In her earlier years she was 
extremely fond of aglow I observed 
the propensity, and encouraged it. 
She followed me with the greatest 
ease through the most arduous rules 
of arithmetic, through fractions, 
through decimals, through algebra, 
and the first rudiments of geometry. 
I then turned her aside to astrono- 
mical calculations; and when she was 
taken ill, she was upon the point of 
framing an almanack for the year 
1793, upon a new construction, which 
was to be presented to Mr. Cowper, 
and to be called the Poet's Almanack. 
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me. If she chose, she could be rapid; 
but she wished rather to be scientific 
and expressive. She once enters 
tained a desire to engage in the pur- 
suit of languages. I told her I did 
not think it the province of a woman, 
It could never be useful or orna- 
mental; for the graces of a linguist 
are masculine. At my request she 
refrained, but not altogether; for some 
time after | had become a student of 
Hebrew, I found she had followed me 
through all my grammatical memo- 
randa, and was able to*read and to 
construe the original Scriptures as 
well as myself. She was at the same 
time the most expert botanist, save 
one, of all my sisters, and a consider- 
able proficient in physic. 

** *T should weary you with my 
story, was [ to detail every little ac- 
complishment and every good quality 
for which I esteemed her. Indeed, I 
believe that to some parts of her cha- 
racter | am still astranger. She was 
extremely shy, and hid every thing 
she could. In her last iilness, I often 
read to her sermons at her request. 
I was surprised to find that few were 
unknown to her. Lasked one of her 
sisters the reason. She told me, it 
had always been her custom, when 
left at home on a Sunday, (as she 
often was) to read the Psalms, the 
Lessons, and two or three Sermons, 
This, Sir, was a voluntary exercise: 
I was not the occasion of it; forl 


The new and full moons, as well aggthink it an employment of more 


the eclipses, were all tu have been 
calculated, and the latter delineated 
by herself. In matters of this kind 
she had Jong since been expert, and 
could be certain of predicting any 
eclipse, however distant, without an 
error in time of more than two mi- 
nutes. Her facility in music justly 
entitled her to the name which I gaye 
her, the leader of my band. It was her 
office to play the organ, while her 
two sisters * sung, and J accompanied 
on the violoncellos I have often 
envied her the ease with which she 
acquired whatever she would.  [ 

ractised much more than she did, 

ut found she could always overtake 





*Our Author had five sisters at 
this time; but three only were -resi- 
dent with him.—Pudiisher. 





gravity than youth can generally re- 
lish. Ideem it the consequence of a 
well-grounded assurance of the truth 
of Christianity, which I have never 
failed to inculcate, by recommending 
such writers as have been most lively 
and entertaining in the support of it. 
** *JT will say no more. She is 
gone, and 1 must forget her. I am 
happy that I have ‘been her friend, 
and that she has met with no calamity 
like this in passing through life. 
Death has not visitedeus before, since 
the death of my father. Had she 
buried a sister, I know not who could 
have comforted her: had she lived to 
see me in danger, I believe she would 
have died of apprehension. It is all 
well. She told me that she was satis- 
fied, and why should I complain? 
She wished she could have carried 
me away with her to heaven; but 
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comforted herself, that if we were 
rted, we could none of us stay long 
Pehind her. 

“« * Such was the esteem which she 
had won of her whole family, that 
they have all been derirous of a place 
beside her, and IL have enlarged the 
dimensions of my vault till it will hold 
seven. I have also been amusing my- 
self in drawing up an inscription, to 
be placed over her. I send it to you, 
that you may correct it at your lei- 
sure.’ 

6 Tue INSCRIPTION. 

Farewell, sweet maid! whom as bleak 
Winter sears 

The fragrant bud of Spring, too early 
blown, 

Untimely Death has nipt. Here take thy 
rest 

Inviolable here! while we, than thou 

Less favour'd, through the irksome vale 
of life 

Toil on in tears without thee. Yet not 
lon 

Shall Death divide us—Rapid is the flight 

Of life, more rapid than the turtle’s wing, 

And soon our bones shall meet. Here may 
we sleep ! 

Here wake together! and, by his ‘ dear 
might,’ 

Who conquer’d Death for sinful man, 
ascend 

Together hence to an eternal home !” 


“On this affliction he quitted his 
curacy, and with his two sisters re- 
turned to Bishopstone. Here the 
trouble of his mind was considerably 
alleviated by an affectionate invita- 
tion from his much esteemed and sin- 
cere friend, Willian Hayley, Esq. to 
visit Eartham; where he had the 

leasing satisfaction of meeting and 
ecoming personally known to Wm. 
Cowper, Esq. author of the Task, with 
whom he had maintained a confiden- 
tial correspondence for some years. 

* In 1792 he published his Cursory 
Remarks upon the Arrangement of the 
Plays of Shakspeare, occasioned by rcad- 
ing Mr. Malone's Essay on the chro- 
nological Order of those celebrated 
Pieces. Mr. Cowper, in a letter to 
the author, speaks of the above pub- 
lication as follows: ‘ I have read your 
Cursory Remarks, andam much pleased 
both with the style and the argument. 
Whether the latter be new or not, I 
am not competent to judge; if it be, 
you are entitled to much praise for 
the invention of it, Where other data 


are wanting to ascertain the time when 
an author of many pieces wrote cach 
in particular, there can be no better 
criterion, by which-to determine the 
point, than the more or less proficiency 
manifested in the composition. .Of 
this proficiency where it appears, and 
of those plays in which it appears not, 
you seem to me to have judged weil 
and truly; and consequently 1 ap- 
prove of your arrangement.’ 

**In April 1793, he went to Oxford, 
and, with two of his sisters, resided 
in a small house at Temple Cowley. 
In November, the same year, he was 
elected Professor of Poetry in that 
University ; and in the year following 
took the degree of Bachelor in Di- 
vinity. 

“On being elected Professor, he 
published a Specimen of some in- 
tended Lectures on English Poetry. 
And it was in this year that he wrote 
his Tears of Affection; a poem occa- 
sioned by the lingering regret he still 
experienced from the death of his 
favourite sister. 

“In 1797, he took-the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity; and in 1799, he 
married Harriet, daughter of Hughes 
Minet, Esq. of Fulham, Middlesex. 

“‘In 1800, he printed, at his own 
private press, his Favourite Village; 
and the s‘ine year he published his 
Twelve Dissertations on the Nature and 
Occasion of Psalm and Prophecy. 

** On Saturday, December 19, 1801, 
he went to Buckland in Berkshire, 
and on the day following performed 
the whole of divine service at that 
church. On the Monday evening he 
was attacked with a violent shivering, 
similar to that of an ague-fit. On the 
‘Tuesday he was unable to rise from 
his bed, complaining of great inabi- 
lity, and heaviness upon his eyes, 
which prevented him from opening 
them. Every medical assistance was 
procured, but to little effect, as he 
expired, apparently in a sound sleep, 
on the Wednesday evening, in his 38th 
year, at the house of his affectionate 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Rathbone. His 
body, by his own desire, was conveyed 
to Bishopstone, and placed in the fa- 
mily vault, close by that of his sister 
Catharine. 

“He left a widow and two sons; 
James Henry, born June 5, 1800; 
and John Louis, born June 12, 1801; 
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also a posthumous daughter, born 
August 1802. 

** He was tall, but well proportioned: 
his countenance serene and lively: of 
a fair complexion, with flaxen hair. 
His disposition was meek, affectionate, 
benevolent, and cheerful; yet occa- 
sionally irritable and impatient. With 
his intimate friends he was affable, 
polite, and familiar; but in mixed 
company generally reserved. 

** He was ever anxious to discharge 
the duties of his profession to the ut- 
most of his abilities; for his piety was 
fervent and unaflected. 

** A small marble table is erected to 


Original Poetry. 
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Mn yore by his four sisters, with 
the following epitaph, by his fri 
Wiiliam Hayley, Esq. eT 


* Hurdis! ingenuous Poet and Divine! 

A tender sanctity of thought was thine; 

To thee no sculptur’d tomb could prove 
so dear, 

As the fond tribute of a Sister's tear. 

For earth, who shelters in her vast em- 
brace 

The sleeping myriads of the mortal race, 

No heart in all that multitude has known, 

Whose love fraternal could surpass thine 
own.’” 


[To be continued.] 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


To Lavinia. 


« Lieblich bist du, wie die Rothe, 
Die Aurorens Tritt umtfliesst ; 
Lieblich, wie des Hirten Flore, 
Der den neuen Tag begriisst !” 


FRE yet my languid eyes I close, 

I fain would ask some airy sprite, 
To weave the form, as I sepose, 
Gf her who yields my soul del ght: 
Fain would I dream of witching luooks— 
Inviting features—arch replies— 
Of extracts from poetic books, 
And meanings cloth’d in deep disguise! 


Fain would I dream of rosy bo-vers, 
And softly-murmuring waterfalls ; 
The castle's long forsaken towers, 

Its cloisters and its mouldering walls: 
Fain wou'd I feel those hallow'd fires, 
That make our earthly joys complete ; 
And dream that as I smote the wires, 
Thy vision tript on quivering feet! 
Then wou'd I muse on scenes sublime, 
Resultiug from the mutual tie; 

Scenes mocking all the powers of rhyme, 
However smooth the numbers fly: 
Where silver-winged Cupids stroll, 
Scatt’ring their amaranthine flow’rs, 
And Pleasure, in her azure stole, 
Precedes the brightly-rising hours. 


All this, sweet Spirit! wou’d Idream, 
Thro’ each revolving winter’s night, 
Till things transform from what they seem 
To many an actual delight! 

Come forth then Spirit! quick impart, 
Assisted by thy mystic spell, 

The traits of her, whose salties smart 
Can ev'ry other nymph’s excel. 

To Kate you may these verses shew, 
But do not tell the writer’s name; 

Lest she should think ’em but so so, 
And then exclaim, Oh fie! for shame! 


On second thought I deem it fit, 
You keep them from her eagle view, 
Lest she the lovely object hit, 

And stamp the fair-one to be y*u! 


December 1809. J.G. 





Love Letters to my Wire. By 
James WoopuHovse. 


[ Continued from page 400.} 
LETTER XI. 


Dear Hannan! 

My pure table mars no good, 
Depopulates no plain, or height, or wood. 
Each sinless habitant of earth and sea, 
May live in peace and amity with me. 

1 neither ’minish life, or peace destroy, 

To feed on blameless blood witia savage joy. 

No complex treat my «ppetite requires, 

For me no happy animal expires. 

No cruelty a single creature feels, 

To cater or to cook my temperate meals; 

A small expense supplies my daily bread, 

With fattning milk and vegetables fed. 

1 ask no beverage for my simple cup, 

Of costly cordials when I dine or sup. 

No burning spirits kindle passion’s fires, 

No wine awakes undutiful desires ; 

Nor beer disturbs my brain with feverish 
fumes, 

To raise false glow, then spread depressing 
giooms 

Mild milk,accommodating dinner-draughts, 

Rouzes no rage, nor wakes up wanton 
thoughts ; 

At night the like recruits my bounteous 
bowl, 

To furnish strength and tranquillize the 
soul, 


Shall ships each India traverse, east and 
west, 


With rocks, and shoals, and winds, and 


waves, contest ; 
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Their crews feel cruel toil and torturing For aoe parade! at length for luxury’s 
fears Vig hale 

Fxpos'd to jeopardy for months or years, By sudden stroke, with frantic misery fall ? 

While friends their danger or their loss de- Or o’er the forest's barren boundaries 


plore, FEN EC, P , 
Throughout the tedious time, on sea or To furnish kings and chiefs with cruel 
shore, change ; 


That selfish sensualists may drink or eat, | With worse than cattish persecution curst, 

Their strong potations and their saccharine To suffer day by day from tyrants first, 
treat ? And then replenish their superfluous feasts 

And what’s far worse, for sensual delights, To gratify much more ignoble beasts? 

To heighten passions, pamper appetites 5 


To gratify their low and graceless lusts, Must skipping conies, -and fast-fiying 

In spite of moral rules and sacred trusts; hares, 

While, with the basest views for selfish Weep o’er their wounds, and sigh and sob 

ends, in snares, 
They steal their fellows from their troubled Leaving more wild the unenliven'd waste, 
"friends, To render more fastidious mortal’s taste ? 

To stem the storms and combat with the Must blameless birds, whate’er their place 

‘ waves, or name, 


Involving thousands in their watery graves; Domestic fowl, or litigated game, 

And make the remnant wretched tortures Must they by death administer delight 
feel, To every carnal, courtly appetite ? 

From false imprisonment and fettering steel; And must, alas! the minstrels of the grove, 

And thro’ the whole of life still suffering In danger perch, in ceaseless peril rove— 


wrongs, The vagrant poets of the vernal spray, 
Thro’ thankless bondage and by bloody By nature harmless, happy, heediess, gay ! 
thongs ; Sweet hymning harbingers of genial spring ! 
That those infernal masters may possess, Must they ne’er shew their charms, or 
With other devilish men, a daintier mess. cheerful sing— 
/  Shatl fleecy flocks, with long-lost pow’rs Ne’er fly in safety-—ne’er in quiet rest-— 
of love, Or nurse their younglings in their downy 
From happy plaius to bloody blocks be nest? 
drove ; Must they that gladden morn, and noon, 
And little, inoffensive, frisking lambs, and night, 
Be forc’d from throbbing dugs of sorrowing Drop from each bough, or fall amidst their 
dams, flight? 


For peecant man to yield their spotless lives, Their glossy, rich, prismatic plumes resign, 
Licking the hands that hold the blushing Which made each warbling shade and 


knives ? woodland shine? 
Must labouring bullocks leave the pros- Each vocal branch become with murder 
pering plough ? mute, 


Nectareous fountains fail the fattening cow; That seem’d colloquial, flageolet, or flute ; 

And glutted calves, with pain and sickness, To yield luxurious lust, ad pomp supply, 
pine, For cruel, sanguine, gross sareophagi ! 

Oft robb’d of blood to make them fat and Yea, custom calls, alas! and habit, now, 


fine; For tribute from each furrow, wave, or 
At length expire, with deep and dismal bough. 
bleat, All animated nature peace deplores, 


That men, like canine epicures, may eat? While fashion furnishes her festal stores— 
Like lions, leopards, wolves, and tigers, Creation ’s cross’d throughout its procreant 
feed, plan, 
By murdering thus the useful milky breed. To gratify the greedy monster—man ! 
Must the magnificent and beauteous deer 
Alone in paddocks and in parks appear [To be continued, } 
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receiving presents of foreign and do- 
mestic publications. { 

ft Yipee first meeting, Thursday, Nov. On the 16th, the Croonian lecture 
A 9th, was occupied, chiefly, in on muscular motion, was read by Dr. 
reading the minutes of the meet- Woolaston. The Doctor divided his 
ing prior to the long vacation, and in lecture into three parts; the first on 
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the duration of muscular action.— 
This he attempted to ascertain by 
pressing his finger on his ear till it 
resembled the sound of the carriages 
passing along a pavement of stones 
about four inches in diameter. These 
vibrations he found to vary according 
to the pressure from 15 the least, to 
45 the most; but the general number 
he found to be 30 in a minute. He 
afterwards endeavoured to imitate the 
sound of carriages by rubbing two 
notched sticks against each other, and 
experienced nearly the same results. 
Some of his friends repeated these 
experiments with the like effect. The 
second part was on the cause of sca- 
sickness, which he attributed to the 
pressure of blood upon the brain; and 
observed that the sickness was always 
most violent when the vessel pitched 
most, or rather at the moment when 
she descends from the wave on which 
she had been elevated. In this case 
respiration is dificult; but, when ef- 
fected, it assists the circulation and 
gives relief to the sickness. The sto- 
mach he also found to be slightly de- 
ranged, probably from the same cause, 
or from the action of the system to re- 
sist the effects of the unnatural motion 
of the vessel. The third and last part 
illustrated the advantages of riding on 
horseback and in carriages, which 
enables the system to propel the blood 
from the heart. Dr. W. related the 
case of a gentleman who, finding him- 
self very ill, ordered his coachman to 
drive him to the residence of a fa- 
shionable physician, who fortunately 
happened not to be at home: he then 
resolved on driving to another, who 
also happened to be absent. By this 
time he had considerably recovered 
from his depression, and determined 
on going home, and taking the same 


exercise next day, which he did. He ° 


speedily recovered, without any aid 
from drugs. 

Mr. Baker continued reading the 
Bakerian lecture till the 23d, during 
which he stated its objects to be the 
elucidation of various important parts 
of chemistry, by new experiments, 
and the communication of some new 
facts respecting metallic bodies, and 
their combinations intimately related 
to the general philosophical theory of 
the science. In the first place he dis- 

cussed the various hypothetical no- 
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tions that had been formed respecting 
the metals of the fixed alkalis. He 
brought forward various experiments 
to prove, that potassium and sodium 
by combustion produce merely dry 
potash and soda, and that they nei- 
iher form water nor carbonic acid: 
and he established the- fact that the 
potash, formed by the combustion of 
potassium-in muriatic acid gas, con- 
tains less water than that which igs 
considered by M. Berthollet as the 
dry alkali. He shewed that, when 
potassium is made to act upon am- 
monia, it is the volatile alkati, and 
not the metal, which is. decompound- 
ed; for the potassium can, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be recovered unX 
altered ; and whenever a portion of it 
is converted into potash, some nitro- 
gen always disappears. The discussion 
relative to the nature of nitrogen he 
reserved for the conclusion of the lec- 
ture. His general inferences, as far 
as he proceeded, were,—*“ that po- 
tassium and sodium can with no more 
propriety be considered as compounds, 
than any of the anciently known me- 
tals, and that they belong to the same* 
order of substances.” In the course 
of bis lecture, he described a new and 
curious gas, composed of tellurium 


and hydrogen, which is soluble in | 


water, which combines with the alka- 
lis, and has the characters of a weak 
acid: a new fact this, added to those 
already known concerning sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, against the idea of 
oxygen being the acidifving principle, 





BaTAviIaN Society OF Experi- 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Curious Discoverics of Atmospheric 
Phenomena. By Mr. J.B. Van Mons. 


[Concluded from p. 402.] 


HE sound of the combustion is 

more intense, because a vacuum 
is formed, which is instantly filled, 
and more than filled by the vapour 
of water that acquires a_ state of 
considerable expansion. When once 
the rain has begun to fall, and the 
work of the storm is set a going, 
it proceeds of itself, nor has no 
longer occasion for the formation of 
fresh clouds to keep it up; the cala- 
ric that separates from the combined 
gasses, transforming itself into elec- 
tricity, which in its turn decomposes 
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a portion of water; so that the work 
of the successive decompositions and 
compositions continues by the effect 
of its alterations, and is kept up of it- 
self, till all the water diffused through 
the surrounding air by vaporization is 
condensed there, and resolved into 
rain; or till, by the separation of the 
fluid, awd its conveyance to the earth, 
in consequence of its great condensa- 
tion, as well as of the water of the 
cloud being again taken up in solu- 
tion by the air, the storm ceases be- 
fore this has happened. The water of 
clouds being again taken in solution 
by the air, occasions a cooling of the 
air, and presages a definitive cessation 
of its stormy state; while the heating 
" of the air, or continuation of its high 
temperature, denotes the.continuation 
of the decomposition, and is always 
followed by a recommencement of the 
storm. 

Hail arises from a strong fixation of 
caloric, which transforms itself into 
electricity, to gassify the principles of 
water; and sometimes from a too co- 
pious combination of the same caloric 
converted into electric fluid, to re- 
unite the water with the air; or, from 
the same conversion of caloric, to re- 
inforce the thunder, which endeavours 
fo explode toward the earth. This 
explosion of the thunder takes place 
either after a considerable recompo- 
sition of water, or when, the greater 
part of the water of the storm being 
dispersed, the electric fluid remaining 
no longer finds any thing to which it 
can adhere, concentrates itself in a 
point, and acquires elasticity enough 
to overcome the opposition of the air, 
and rush towards the earth or some 
prominent points on the globe. As 
this passage of the thunder toward the 
earth is not selected by a state of sub- 
traction, opposite, or negative charge, 
the course it follows is neither direct, 
or the shortest possible, nor deter- 
mined toa given point; but its course 
is uncertain, irregular, and, in some 
measure, vague, bursting from one 
substance to another, even’ striking 
the ground and separating from it 
anew, without any other cause than 
the difficulty of diffusing or decom- 
posing itself. 

To this difficulty of resuming an 
equilibrium, which it finds no where 
broken, or of diffusing itself in a point 
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of subtraction which no where exists 
for it, are owing the extraordinary 
effects of the explosion of thunder, 
and the incalculable means of destruc- 
tion, with which we see it act; and 
that even when it has already arrived 
at the ground, where it ought to be 
able to diffuse itself, it still vaporizes 
water with great force, splits stones, 
&c. To the same cause is owing, that 
it proceeds so slowly, that it so long 
retains its state of sparkforming con- 
centration, and that it so easily fuses 
and inflames substances, staying long 
at each point of its course, and trans- 
forming itself easily into light and 
heat. One portion of the electri¢ 
fluid separated during a thunder- 
storm transforms itself into light, and 
is dissipated in space, at every explo- 
sion of a spark or of a fulmination of 
combustion, The sound of the thun- 
der that bursts towards the earth is 
very different too from that of rolling 
thunder, and perfectly resembles that 
of the discharge of our electrical hat- 
teries. The common people readily 
distinguish it, and denote it by the 
name of falling thunder. The oppo- 
site winds that blow during a thunder- 
storm, and are even contrary to its 
direction, are the natural effect of a 
strong condensation of the aqueous 
part of the atmosphere. 

A thunder-storm then does not arise 
from an accumulation of -hidrogen 
gas, extricated from the earth; from 
which none is extricated, and rising 
to the superior regions of the atmos- 
phere, whither it does not ascend; 
this gas never being extricated in its 
purer state; and that which is extri- 
cated in combination with a combus- 
tible substance, whether phosphorus, 
sulphur, or carbon, being burned by 
aconcurrence of action on the. part of 
these combustibles as soon as it comes 
inte contact with the air, and no ex- 
periment having ever demonstrated 
the existence of the least bubble of 
bidrogen gas in the air at any eleva- 
tion whatever. Besides, the hidro- 
gen gas we set free in the air does not 
ascend in it in consequence of its 
greater lightness, or less specific gra- 
vity, but becomes incorporated with 
the air with which it is in contact, re- 
mains adherent to it by an affinity of 
penetration’; and even does not diffuse 
itself in it without difficulty, and in 
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‘sonie time, when the air is perfectly 

at rest. Nay more, there are strong 
reasons for believing, that, at the 
time of great assimilations of water, 
the affinity of the air for this fluid de- 
termines the direct combustion of hi- 
drogen gas by the air, without the 
intervention of any other inflamma- 
ble substance. The rain too is not 
the consequence of the condensation 
‘of aqueous vapour by cold, since the 
fall of rain always precedes the cool- 
ing of the air, while an increase of the 
temperature of the air always precedes 
rain; water then is dissolved by the 
air, or rather associated with the com- 
position of the air by the intervention 
of caloric in the state of electricity, 
and this in so large a quantity, that it 
forms almost a fourth of the weight 
of the atmosphere. Nothing is more 
d ficult than to obtain, for the pur- 
pose of synthetical experiments, air 
deprived of its water to a certain 
point; and the method that has suc- 
ceeded best for this purpose, is the 
‘disengagement of muriatic gas from a 
very dry muriate, by means of highly 
concentrated sulphuric acid, in con- 
fined air. 

It need not be observed how many 
mistakes in determining the propor- 
tions of oxigen in burned substances 
must have arisen from the great 
quantity of water, that makes part of 
the air, which becomes solidly fixed 
in these substances, and serves as an 
indispensable medium of the combi- 
nation of oxigew with the bodies it 
burns. To this large quantity of 
water in the air are owing those spon- 
taneous and heavy rains, which fre- 
quently fall in an atmosphere, that 
was perfectly serene and tranquil 
a moment before. 

The caloric, that under its different 
fornis is incessantly ascending in the 
air, without ever returning to the 
earth, being a substance that belongs 
to the atmosphere cf the sun, and 1s 
foreign to ours and those of other pla- 
nets; at which it arrives only by vir- 
tue of the great elasticity it possesses 
when in the state of light, and where 
it is retained only by its adhesion to 
substances that belong to these pla- 
nets, must resume the state of light, 
the moment when, having arrived at 
the utmost limits of these foreign at- 
mospheics, and being disengaged from 
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the substances that can no longer fol- 
low it, it returns to thag which is pro- 
per to it, and there takes a centripetal 
motion, or movement of approxima. 
tion to the sun; which, being a per- 
fectly transparent and elastic sub- 
stance, occasions it to take an oppo- 
site course with the same velocity, 
with which it rushed upon it, which 
must occasion a perpetual circulation 
of light between the sun and those 
globes that make part of its system. 
If this were not the true state of 
things, there would be an incessant 
accumulation of caloric, that would 
soon change the face of these globes; 
while in this hypothesis the equili- 
brium is scarcely ever interrupted.— 
These globes then would not be visi- 
ble but from the extreme limits of 
their atmosjheres, and where the ca- 
loric, separated from its combinations, 
is transformed into light: and the 
opacity of a globe would not at all 
prevent this effect, in which the globe 


‘itself would not interfere; which would 


make a wonderful difference in the 
calculations from which the apparent 
magnitude of the celestial bodies are 
determined ; as in this case their mag- 
nitudes would have been calculated 
from the extent of their atmospheres, 
and by no means from that of the 
globes or celestial bodies themselves; 
and the light, which renders these 
bodies visible to us, would not be re- 
flected light, but light extricated from 
them on returning towards the sun. 
It is to be understood, that this extri- 
cation cannot take place, except as 
far as the atmosphere faces the sun, 
and is under the direct influence of 
its attractive power; otherwise the 
light extricated would diffuse itself 
through space, take a course different 
from that to the sun, and not reach 
the atmosphere of that celestial bedy 
where alone it can resume its cha- 
racter of light.. Nothing prevents 
the light in this return from travers- 
ing other atmospheres. It is by the 
light refracted in this passage, that 
we see the globes from which it ema- 
nates, 





BRITISH. MUSEUM. 
Fine Arts.—While the French na- 
tion boasts of having the noblest col- 
lection of paintings ever accun.ulat- 
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ed, the English exult in possessing 
the best sculptures, As weil as the 
fine statues at Oxford, and Mr. Town- 
ley’s, now the nation’s, at the British 
Museum, the unrivalled remains of 
Grecian art, from the chissel of the 
renowned Phidias, are now in London, 
the property of Lord Elgin. His lord- 
ship deservedly possesses the gratitude 
of thenation for having, when in Tur- 
key and Greece, expended an im- 
mense portion of time, trouble, and 
money, in obtaining them, and con- 
yeying them to our shores. Most of 
them occupied the temple of Miner- 
va at Athens, consisting chiefly of 
relievos, with a few colossal statues. 
No single figure is entire, being cru- 
elly amputated by barbarous hands, 
and gnawed by the tooth of time; but 
what have been spared are sufficient 
to justify the unbounded praives be- 
stowed on them by the historians of 
antiquity. The introduction of these 
grand productions of ancient genius 
into England is a glorious era in the 
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fine arts. They present a new world 
of beauty and taste to the eve of the 
young artist, and awaken a fresh and 
glowing impulse in the mind of the 
professor. 





Society OF ANTIQUARIES. 


A curious paper was read at their 
first meeting, for this season, by Dr. 
Willan, on the “‘ New Fire,” detail- 
ing the process of igniting wood by 
friction, and the superstitious cus- 
toms of the northern nations in pre- 
serving such fire unextinguished ; 
with many incidental particulars of 
ancient manners and customs connect- 
ed with this ceremony. Some letters 
from Sir C. Cornwallis, when at the 
court of Spain as minister to James I. 
were also read, but they contained 
very little matter which could be pro- 
perly deemed novel or interesting, 
particularly the ceremony of the bull 
feasts. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. &c- 


HE Ecclesiastical and University 

Annual Register for the present 
year, will be published on the first of 
next month. : 

In the first week of the present year, 
will be published, a new edition, be- 
ing the Seventh, of the ‘* Laboratory, 
4r School of Arts,” containing a much 
larger and more extensive collection 
of valuable secrets, experiments, and 
manual operations in the arts and ma- 
nufactures, than is to be met with in 
any other work in the English lan- 
guage. The whole is adapted to the 
present improved state of the arts and 
sciences, and illustrated with about 
forty copper plates, some of which are 
entirely new. 

A new edition of Mr.Headley’s “‘ Se- 
lect Beauties of Ancient English Poe- 
try,” with a biographical sketch, by 
the Rev. Mr. Kett, of Oxford, will 
appear in the course of this month. 

English comedy, in six volumes; a 
Collection of Classical Dramas, sepa- 
rated from the licentious productions 
of Congreve, Farquhar, Centlivre, 
ice. &c. will be published in January. 


A new edition of the late Dr. Dodd's 
Beauties of _Shakspeaie, is nearly 
ready for delivery. 

The Favourite Village, with an ad- 
ditional poem never before published, 
by the late Poetry Professor of Ox- 
ford, Dr. Hurdis, will be published in 
a few weeks. ' 

Mr. James Savage proposes pub- 
lishing an Essay on the Varieties ob- 
servable in the structure of Parish 
Churches, from their erection in this 
island to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by which a common observer 
may be able to distinguish the age 
of nearly every ecclesiastical building 
now standing. 

Major Moor's Hindu Pantheon, near- 
ly ready for publication, will be illus- 
trated by one hundred and five plates, 
eontaining more than a thousand my- 
thological figures and subjects, from 
original images, pictures, excavations, 
statues, coins, medals, &c. never be- 
fore published. 

In the press, the interesting Letters 
of Madame Ja Marquise du Dessand 
to the Hon. Horace Walpole, from the 
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year 1766 to 1780. To these are added 
some Letters from the same Lady to 
Voltaire, from the originals at Straw- 
berry Hill. A life of Madame du Des- 
sand, by the editor, will be prefixed, 
with notes, &c. 

The East-lndia Vade Mecum, in 
two volumes, by Capt. Williamson, is 
nearly ready for publication; as is 
likewise a Poem by the Rev. Mr. Dud- 
ley, on Hitedu Mythology, with a co- 
pious vocabulary. 

Mr. Lambert is preparing for the 

ress, in three octavo volumes, his 

ravels through Lower Canada and 
the United States, illustrated by a va- 
riety of engravings made on the spot. 

Mr. Ticken shortly intends to pub- 
lish an Historical Atlas, ancient and 
micdern, to consist of six select charts. 

Dr. Edmonston intends to publish, 
in twa octavo volumes, a View of the 
ancient and present State of the Zet- 
land Islands, including their civil, po- 
litical, and natural history, their an- 
tiquities,. agriculture, fisheries, com- 
merce, &c. 

Dr. Aikin has in the press, Memoirs 
of the Life of Peter Daniel Huet, 
Bishop of Avranches, translated from 
Huet'’s original French, with copious 
notes, critical and biographical, in 
two volumes, octavo. 

Dr. Stokes is engaged in a Botanical 
Meteria Medica, consisting of the ge- 
feric and specific Characters of the 
Planis used in Medicine and Diet, 
With synonimes and references used 
by medical authors. 

Professor W hie will shortly publish 
his ** Synopsis Criseos Griesbachiana, 
or an Explanation, in words at length, 
of the Marks and Abbreviations used 
by Griesbach in his edition of the 
New Testament. 

Dr. Binns, of Lzncaster, formerly 
Head Master of Act. worth School, has 
Jately finished a new English Grain- 
mar, upon which he has been engaged 
at intervals, during mahy years. 

Dr. Smith is printing a Translation 
of Le Roy’s Instructions for gouty and 
rheumatic Persons. 

A Catalogue of Books published in 
London, between the First of June, 
1808, and the First of January, 1810, 
will be published in the course of this 
month. This catalogue will be di- 

ested in alphabetical order, accord- 
bg to the names of the authors and 
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their subjects. It will likewise con. 
tain a reference to the different papers 
comprised in the transactions of learn. 
ed societies during the period before 
mentioned. 

Dr. Forbes, of Edinburgh, has is- 
sued Proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription, the first volume of his 
Translation of Pliny’s Nataral History, 
with notes and illustrations, This 
volume, in large quarto, will contain 
the life ef the author, a dissertation 
on the rise and progress of natural 
history, and a large appendix, with 
biographical notices of all the authors 
quoted by Pliny. 

The Rev. Mr.Chirol, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains at the French Chapel, 
St. James's, has completed a work on 
the question—Whether a Boarding- 
Scheol or Domestic Educa‘ion is 
best calculated for Females. This 
work is at once didactic, philosophi- 
¢al, moral, and religious. 

An authentic Narrative of Four 
Years’ Residence at Tonzataboo, one 
of the Friendly Islands in the South 
Seas, by a Centleman who went thi- 
ther in the Duff, composed from his 
own relation by a Clergyman, is in 
the press. 

The author of the Refuge has in the 
press, a piece on the Sufferings of 
Christ. 

Mr: Smart, teacher of elocution, is 
printing a work on English Pionun- 
ciation, on a new plan, by which it 
is intimated that foreigners and pro- 
vincialists, on plain and recognised 
principles, will be enabled to overs 
come difficulties commonly supposed 
insurmountable. 

Mr. W. Hamilton, M.B. of Mazda. 
len Hall, Oxford, will speedily bubiich 
his Enchiridion Medium, or Young 
Practitioner’s Pocket Compation; 
being a Conspectus of the new Phar- 
tmacoy zias of the Colleges of London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh; with a@ col- 
lection of Formule arranged in classes, 
a copious index, and tables of s;no- 
nimes annexed. 

Travels through the States of the 
Empire of Moreceo, in the year 1806, 
by Dr, Puffa, Physician to the Forces, 
will be published very shortly, in one 
volume octavo. His correspondence 
with that court relative to the interests 
of Great Britain, including a letter 
from the Emperor of Morocco himself 
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to the King of Great Britain is pre- 
fixed to it. 

The Third Canto of the Pursuits of 
Agriculture will be ready in the course 
of the present month. ' 

Dr. Duigenan is about to publish a 
pamphlet of very great importance at 
the present moment relative to the 
State of Ireland and the Romish 
Question. 

Mr. Jephson Oddy, the author of 
“* European Commerce,” is engaged 
ina work on the political, commercial, 
and local interests of the country; 

articularly as they will be promoted 

y “The intended Stamford Navi- 
gation,” of which he was the pro- 
jector. 

Dr. Mavor has. made great progress 
in his new edition of ‘* Tusser’s Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,” 
a work which may be considered as a 
calendar of rural and domestic econo- 
my tor every month in the year, and 
as a picture of the state of agriculture, 
customs, and manners of the sixteenth 
‘century. Though it ran through up- 
wards of twenty editions, it is now so 
scarce, that it was with great difficulty 
copies of the early impressions, by far 
the Lest, were obtained for the use of 
the present editor, who intends to.en- 
rich his edition with notes, georgical, 
illustiative, and explanatory, a glos- 
sary, and other improvements. 

The literature of the early part of 
the last and of the close of the present 
century, is now become so scarce and 
difficult’ of access, that we congratu- 
late those who are fond of curious re- 
search, on the expected publication of 
a Catalogue Raisonneé of the Cit 
Library, King-street, Cheapside, wit 
an Index upon a plan entirely new: 
A Library which, from its being the 
most ancient establishment of the 
kind, possesses a fund of scarce and 
valuable woiks, independent of its 
constant supply of standard and pe- 
tiodical publications, both for general 
reading and for reference. 





ARTS, SCIENCES, &c, 


Mr. Atkinson, the celebrated ma- 
thematician, and publisher of the Tide 
Table at Ulverstone, has invented a 
level, upon a combination of hydrau- 
lic and pneumatic principles, which 
surpasses all former inventions of the 
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kind, in ascertaining the altitude of 
elevations, &c. With this instrument 
Mr. A. is proceeding minutely to take 
the height of most of those Alping 
mountains in the neighbourhood of 
the Lakes in Westmorland and Cum- 
berland. 

A new Process for preserving Pencil 
and Chalk Drawings.—\st. Get a pan, 
or tub, sufficiently spacious to admit 
the drawing horizontally ; fill it with 
clean water, and run the drawing thro’ 
in that direction; then lay it on some- 
thing flat to dry. This will take off 
the loose lead.—@dly. Fill the same 
vessel a second time, with rather more 
than one-third new milk, and the re- 
maining part clean water, through 
which run the drawing again horizon- 
tally, and leave it to dry as before.— 
Do not lay the drawing, while wet, on 
any coloured wood, such as maho- 
gany, &c. which will stain the paper 
in streaks. Should milk be scarce, 
you may mix a little (in the propor- 
tion above-mentioned) in a tea-cup, 
and venture to run the drawing fghily 
over with a camel-hair pencil, the 
water having already taken off the su- 

erfluous lead, and, in some degree, 

xed the other; but be particularly 
ight with the pencil, never touching 
the drawing twice in the same place. 

Another correspondent remarks on 
the same subject-of pencil drawings, 
that he has known washing lightly 
with milk employed for that purpose ; 
but he doubts whether the richness 
and delicacy of touch, may not suffer 
from it. 

Mr. JamesYounie, Theobald’s-road, 
has obtained a patent for certain im- 
provements on the Stove; in which 
cleanliness, economy, and safety are 
combined.—T his invention Jays claim 
to public notice as well on account of 
its utility as its neatness, It consists 
of a fire-zuard and fire-extinguisher, 
which are calculated to prevent those 
accidents that are every day occurring 
to children left to themselves, and to 
ladies’ dresses, which are frequently 
attended with the most excruciating 
and fatal consequences. The fire- 
guard, or screen, Is easily and instantly 
drawn out before the grate, and is 
fastened by a spring that a child can- 
not release; but when it is not wanted, 
it falls back with a touch, and is com- 
pletely concealed, By moving asiua!l 
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lever, at the time the screen is pushed 
back, the bottom of the grate turns on 
oints, and lets out all the fire into an 
iron drawer, or ash-pit, placed for the 
perpess at the back of the grate. This 
ox, from its.situation, will not admit 
the least particle of dust or smoke into 
the room ; a small iron chimney rising 
from the box conveys both into the 
flue belonging to the apartment. The 
extra expense of a stove of this kind 
is said to be from four to five pounds. 
We recommend the invention tothe 
notice of our readers, leaving them to 
decide on its merits for themselves. 


A correspondent remarks, that, hav- 
ing observed a letter from Dr. Lett- 


“som onthe means of taking off im- 


pressions of leaves, plants, &c. has 
annovnced the following; which, 
though not so expeditious, is pre- 
sumed to be more accurate in taking 
off the most minute veins and fibres. 
—Take half a sheet of fine wove pa- 
per, and oil it well with sweet oil: 
after it has stood a minute or two, to 
let it soak through, rub off the super- 
fluous oil witha piece of paper, and 
let it hang in the air to dry: after the 
oil is pretty well dried in, take alighted 
candle, or lamp, and move the paper 
slowly over it, ina horizontal direction, 
so as to touch the flame, till it is per- 
fectly black. When you wish to take 
off impressions of plants, lay your 
plant carefully on the oiled paper, and 
lay a piece of clean paper over it, 
and rub it with your finger, equally 
in all parts, for about half a minute: 
then take up your plant, and be care- 
ful not to disturb the order of the 
leaves, and place it on the book, or 
paper, on which you wish to have the 
impression: then cover it witha piece 
of blotting-paper, and rubit with your 
finger for a short time, and you will 
have an impression superior to the 
finest engraving. The same piece of 
black paper, will serve to take off a 
great number of impressions ; so that 
when you have once gone through the 
process of blacking it, you may make 
an impression in a very short time.— 
—The principal excellence of this 
method is, that the paper receives the 
impression of the most minute veins 
and hairs; so that you may take the 
general character of most flowers, 
much superior toany engraving. The 
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impressions may afterwards be colour- 
ed according to nature. 


A Remedy for the Tape-worm—~ 
Common spirits of turpentine have 
been recently administered by several 
medical men of the metropolis with 
great effect in the cure of tape-worm, 
The doses given were, in some cases, 
as large as two ounces; but those of 
half an ounce at a time, repeated 
twice a day, were generally successful 
in expelling the whole, or at least the 
greatest part of the animal at one dis- 
charge. This turpentine was gene- 
rally administered in honey. 


Among the most useful of recent 
discoveries, respecting the medical 
virtues of carrots, Mr. Richard Wal- 
ker has demonstrated in the Medical 
Journal, their extraordinary effect in 
the cure of sores and ulcers, whether 
venereal, cancérous, or scrophulous, 
The. method of preparing them is as 
follows: Being previously scraped 
and washed, they must be cut into 
transverse slices and boiled till quite 
tender, then taken out of the water 
and beaten ina mortar toa soft pulp. 
This may either be put on in portions 
with the hand, and kept on with a 
cloth and roller, or be spread upon a 
cloth and laid on like a common poul- 
tice. Itis best when it is fresh pre- 
pared, and should be changed twice a 
day. 

A successful and simple method of 
preventing what colliers call the damp, 
is said to have been discovered by Mr, 
John Jones, of Gray's Inn, by slack- 
ening a few lumps of fresh lime in the 
level, or sublerraneous passage, made 
by the miners in digging out the coal, 
The experiment was successfully made 
in the coal mines belonging to Lord 
Cawdor, at Lanlash, in Carmarthen- 
shire: the carbonic acid gas produced 
by throwing a few lumps of lime into 
a little water corrects the air in the 
works, and makes it more favourable 
to inhalation and combustion. 





America. 


By letters recently received from 
Mr. Mawe, from Rio de Janeiro, we 
are informed, that he has received 
permission from the Prince Regent, 
to travel and make observations in the 
mining district of the Brazils. He 
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has already passed some months in the 
government of St. Paul, where he dis- 
covered a variety of fine clays, fit for 
making porcelain and other purposes ; 
and is lately returned from the mines 
of Canto Gallo. The .gold mine of 
Santo Rita is situated between two 
rocks of sparry lime-stone, a circum- 
stance not before known to exist in 
that country. These districts, of a 
country so rich in valuable produc- 
tions, until now unexplored by any 
mineralogist, cannot fail to prove 
highly interesting to the lovers of na- 
taral history. 
Denmark. 

Mr. Wm. Hooker, of Norfolk, has 
lately returned from Iceland, where, 
at the instigation of Sir Joseph Banks, 
he spent the summer in investigating 
its natural history. He travelled wit 
aretinue of Icelanders, as far up the 
country as the perennial snow would 
permit, pitching his tent wherever 
interesting objects, such as the Gey- 
ser fountains, invited. He collected 
numerous specimens of quadrupeds, 
birds, insects, plants, and minerals, 
(especially plants and insects, in which 
departments, it is said, he made seve- 
sal discoveries); and made many 
drawings. He likewise purchased 
many Icelandic books, weapons, 
dresses, &c. at high prices. We re- 
gret to add, that nearly the whole of 
this gentleman's labours were lost by 
the disastrous circumstance of the ves- 
sel, in which he embarked for Lon- 
don, taking fire, and being burnt to 
the water’s edge. The crew and pas- 
sengers were saved by another vessel, 
which providentially hove in sight. 

France. 

M. Peron, during his late voyage 
to the South Seas, having collected a 
great cumber of that remarkable spe- 
cies of animals, by Linnzus, called 
Medusa, and increased that family to 
more than 150 species, has informed 
the National Institute, that ‘ their 
substance seems to be merely a co- 
. agulated water, yet the most pleasant 
functions of life are exercised in it. 
Their multiplication is prodigious, 
yet we know nothing of the peculiar 
mode in which it is effected. They 
are capable of attaining several feet in 
diameter, and the weight of fifty or 
sixty pounds, yet their nutritive sys- 
tem escapes our eyes. Their moye- 
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ments are rapid and long continued, 
and have an active species of respira- 
tion, which to us appears a mystery. 
They also appear extremely feeble, 
yet fish of considerable size form their 
daily prey, and dissolve in a few mi- 
nutes in their stomach. Many spe- 
cies of them shine in the night like 
balls of fire, and some sting or be- 
numb the hand that touches them.— 
All the Medusas have a gelatinous 
body, nearly resembling the cap of a 
mushroom, and which has hence been 
denominated Umbrella; but they dif- 
fer in wanting or having a mouth; in 
the mouth being simple, or multipli- 
cious; in the presence or absence of 
a production resembling a pedicle; 
and in the edges of this pedicle, or of 
the mouth itself, being furnished with 
tentacula or filaments, more, or less 
numerous.” From these characters 
M. Peron has formed divisions and 
sub-divisions, under which every pos- 
sible kind of medium may be ar- 
ranged. Some of these animals ex- 
hibit beautiful colours. 

Among the number of curiosities in 
the department of national history ia 
the National Institute, the fine collec- 
tion of fossil bones, presented to it by 
Mr. Jefferson, late President of the 
United States, forms no inconsider- 
able part. Several of these were dug 
up on the banks of the Ohio, The 
greater number belong to the large 
animal, improperly called Mammoth 
by the Americans, and to which M. 
Cuvier gives the name of Mastadonte; 
but there are likewise some belongin 
to the genuine Mammoth of the Rus- 
sians, or the other land animal resem- 
bling the Indian elephant, the remains 
of which are so common in Siberia. 
Thus it appears, that both these gigan- 
tic creatures formerly inhabited the 
northern part of the globe. 

From several experiments made in 
France, it appears that the yellow 
beet, when sliced and dried in a kiln, 
furnishes an excellent substitute for 
coffee, particularly if ground with.a 
small quantity of Turkey or West In- 
dia coffee; it also requires much less 
sugar than the foreign coffee, and is 
thought to be much stronger.. M. 
Vennen, of Coblentz, who claims this 
discovery, cautions the users of the 
beet against stripping the plant of its 
leaves for feeding cattle, as this not 
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only injures the growth of the plant, 
but materially alters the qualities of 
the juice. 

Germany. 

A German chemist has made known 
the following process for making a 
beautiful lake:—Take any quantity 
of cochineal, on which pour twice its 
weight of alcohol, and as much dis- 
tilled water. Infuse for some days 
near a gentle fire, and then filter. To 
the filtred liquor add a few drops of 
the solution of tin, and a fine red pre- 
cipitate will be formed. Continue to 
add a little solution of tin every two 
hours, till the whole of the colouring 
matter is precipitated. Lastly, edul- 
corate the precipitate by washing it 
in a large quantity of distilled water, 
and then dry it. 

From the analysis of the fresh 
leaves of blue wolfs-bane, aconitum 
napellas, cultivated in a garden near 
Paris, M. Steinacher has found, that 
this vegetable contains green fecula, 
an odorant gaseous substance, which 
he suspects to be virulent; muriate 
of ammonia, carbonate of lime, and 
phosphate of lime. 


The Jablonowski Society, at Leip- 
zig, has proposed the following prize- 
questions, for the year 1810:—In his- 
tory, the origin of cities, and civil 
economy in Poland: .in mathematics, 
to analyze the various theories, on 
which, according to Leibuitz, New- 
ton, d'Alembert, la Grange, l’Huilicr, 
and others, the infinitesimal calculus 
depends; and to determine which of 
them deserves the preference: in na- 
tural philosophy, a comparative con- 
sideration of the grounds, for and 
against admission of peculiar sub- 
stances in light, heat, electricity, and 
magnetism. 

Dr. Michael Friedlander, of Paris, 
has presented to the Gymnasium of 
Berlin, acabinet of minerals, contain- 
ing upwards of 200 specimens. 

Several German artists have of late 
turned their attention to the art of 
painting on glass. Professor Frick, 
of Berlin, bas made great improve- 
ments in the burning of pictures in 
glass, and has recently finished a 
beantiful painted window for the ca- 
tholic church in that city. M. Burler, 
of Urach, in Wirtemberg, also burns 
colours in glass so exquisitely, that 
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his works are not to be distinguis 
from the best of the ancients, on 

The Prince of Colloredo Mansfeld 
has caused the collection of paintings, 
by the most eminent Italian masters, 
left him by his father, to be arranged 
in his palace at Prague; and directed 
that, besides the gallery, a convenient 
apartment should be prepared for 
such artists as wish to copy any of the 
pictures or prints. 

The new edition of Winckelmann's 
works, commenced by the late Pro- 
fessor Fernow, of Weimar, will be 
continued by Professor Meyer, of the 
same place. All the smaller pieces, 
originally written in German, toge- 
ther with M. Fernow’s observations and 
additions, occupy the two first vo- 
lumes, which terminate with the 
Essay on. Allegory.. The succeeding 
volumes will consequently compre- 
hend Winckelmann’s grand work, the 
‘History of the Arts, and a translation 
of the Discorse preliminare to the Mo- 
numenti antichi inediti. 

M. Geisler, the engraver, of Leip- 
zig, is engaged upon a new botanical 
work, by the celebrated Pallas. It 
contains descriptions and delineations 
of 127 beautiful, and, for the most 
part, new vegetables, of Russia and 
Siberia, on one hundred folio plates, 
and forms an indispensible supple- 
ment, or third volume, to the Flora 
Rossica. The drawings were executed 
under Pallas’s direction, by M. Geis- 
ler, the faithful companion of his 
travels, and the descriptions are from 
the masterly pen of the former. 

Italy. 

A literary society, entitled the Tonio, 
has been founded at Corfu, the prin- 
cipal of the so-called Seven Islands, 
recently ceded by Russia to France. 
It has already proposed a prize of 600 
francs,. for the best treatise on the 
statistics of. these islands. The pre- 
sident of the senate of those islands 
has also offered a prize of the like 
value, for the best answer to the fol- 
lowing question :—“* Why do the in+ 
habitants of the lonian islands, though 
not deficient in talents, occupy them- 
selves only with frivolous aud unim- 
portant objects? and ‘by what means 
may their genius and attention be 


drawn to things of higher conse- 


quence ? 
The following account of the pre 
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sent state of Naples was given by a 
gentleman who has resided there since 
the French have been in possession of 
it. ‘“ Naples at present appears like 
a beautiful female in stubborn hoops} 
jt must, however, be confessed, that 
better order is preserved now than 
formerly. At night the -streets are 
well lighted, and in the strada street 
of Toledo, one of the most beautiful 
jn the city, which was once like a 
perpetual fair, you may now walk or 
ride, comme il faut, at ease and without 
interruption, the market-peopie being 
ordered to new and regular market- 
places. 

The abundance of vegetables which 
now come to market is truly astonish- 
ing; they are plentiful all the year, 
particularly from March to December. 
The French, who prize their dear 
Paris, and its environs beyond all 
other. places, however confess that 
there is only one Naples. Yet in this 
most luxuriant region, a degree of 
poverty may be observed, perhaps un- 
equalled in any other European coun- 
try; butit is in private, where real 
distress reigns attended by want.— 
Much of it is owing to the seculariza- 
tion of the convents and monasteries 
where the lowest puor used to receive 
their soups anddinners. With regard 
to the nobility, the greater part of 
them borne down by the weight of 
taxes and contributions, and no longer 
able (as they were under the old go- 
vernment), to reimburse themselves, 
they are wretchedly in debt, and many 
of them cannot conceal the evidence 
of the most deplorable poverty. On 
the other hand, as is generally the 
case in all revolutions, several] of the 
lower classes have risen to opulence, 
and Jollin their coaches, while others 
hitherto accustomed to ride, are at pre- 
sent obliged to move very humbly on 
foot, 

The Neapolitans have certainly 
been reduced to a better state of order 
than formerly; the great advantages 
which have been deriyed from the 
present government, must be allowed 
by every person who gives credit to the 
official reports; according to which, 
the number of robberies has dimi- 
nished one third, and of murders two 
thirds, since the occupation of the 
country by the ['rench., 

The attachment of the Neapolitans 
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to their former government is pecu- 
liarly striking; though they openly 
acknowledge its numerous imperfec- 
tions; though the taxes increased 
every year; though the personal ex- 
penses of their sovereign were enor- 
mous and oppressive, and though the 
wickedness of the government was not 
only conspicuous but notorious; and 
yet with one exception, no where 
could there exist less apprehension of 
an approaching revolution than at 
Naples ! ! 

In the year 1805, when Bonaparte 
had evacuated Tarento, and with- 
drawn his troops, the unanimous 
prayer of the people, as if animated 

y one voice and spirit, was ‘‘ that it 


might please God to moderate the ~ 


passions of the Queen.” And yet after 
the consequences of a renewal of the 
war with France, had justified their 
apprehensions, and they knew th:m- 
selves to have been the.victims of a 
mistaken policy, they would, bad 
there been the least prospect of suc- 
cess, still have continued their exer 
tions in favour of their old govern- 
ment! 

All the excesses which formerly 
prevailed at Naples, were the natural: 
consequences of a bad government, 
and a defective police; for had a dif- 
ferent system beew adopted, the peo- 
ple would have been managed with 
little or no difficulty; for in com- 
paring them with their neighbours, 
in all his misery the Neapolitan will 
not yield to despair; there always re- 
mains an energetic spark in him which 
glows in secret, and often suddenly 
revives into a flame when it sceins 
entirely extinguished, like the vege. 
tative power in.the vine branch after 
it has been stripped of its leaf. Very 
often you behold him reduced to the 
utmost want, yet supporting all his 
privations with a dignity whichclaims 
respect. .Evenon observing the mi- 
serable wretches, formerly called Laz 
zaroni, you would be induced to sup- 
pose they had never experienced any 
difficulties or disasters, so. proudly and 
with such indifference did they seem 
to regard the world aud their own 
existence, 

Russia. 

The Imperial Academy at Peters- 
burgh has proposed the following 
prize subject for 1810:-—"* To improve 
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the theory of Sluices, and thence to 
deduce rules for constructing these 
important works in the most advan- 
tageous manner; so that they may be 
used with all possible security and 
speed, be attended with as little ex- 
pense as may be for their construction 
and keeping in repair, and incur do 
waste of the water required for the 
passage of loaded vessels more than is 
absolutely necessary.” 
- Another premium for 1811, is “* To 
ive a complete comparative chrono- 
ogy, and if possible corrected and 
verified, of the Byzantine authors, 
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The prize for each is 100 Holland’ 
ducats,(465s.) and the answers must be 
sent before the first of July in each 


year. 
Sistereppiaaenl i 
1e of territory a lation 
sustained by Sweden in Peps resent 
war, is thus stated in the foreign 
Journals :— W ismar six square miles, 
and 11,200 inhabitants; Pomerania 
and Rugen, 70 square miles, and 
70,000 inhabitants; Finland 9500 
square miles, and 700,000 inhabitants, 
Total $756 square miles, and 781,000 
inhabitants, or, in other words, one- 


from the foundation of the city of fourth of her whole territory, and one- 


Constantinople till its conquest by the 
—— op q y 


sixth of her population. 
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IR Joan Dinecy, Bart. whose 

death we announced in page 421 
of our last, was a character so truly 
eccentric, that we cannot convey a 
more striking idea of him, than 7 

uoting a writer well acquainted wit 

circumstances of bis life previous 
to his late demise. 

“A number of persons,” he observes, 
“ forming their judgment from va- 
rious circumstances, which they have 
heard of this truly eccentric charac- 
ter, have imagined that this gentle- 


wife, in consequence of one of his 
newspaper notices; but of the events 
attached to this acquisition, we shall 
be silent here. . 

** Since Sir John’s residence at 
Windsor, as one of the poor knights, 
he has no settled residence in town: 
but when he receives his quarterage 
or fees, we are informed he posts away 
to London, and makes his appearance 
at some public place, under the flat- 
tering idea that some lady of fortune 
may fall in love, either with his per- 


man’s title to the distinction of son or his title—And hence, in ad- 


knighthood, is no better founded than 
those of the late Sir Jeffery Dunstan, 
or Sir J. Harper; but this is a mis- 
take of the grossest kind, as we shall 
shew in the course of this sketch. 
Sir John Dinely is actually of a very 
ancient and honvurable family, the 
particulars of which we reserve till 
we have recorded the more remark- 
able history.of his Jater years. Sir 


John having run through his portion: 


of the family entailments, for nearly 
twenty years past, at least as far as 
reports and advertisements in the 
papers will vouch, has been a most 
chivalrous knight among the ladies. 
He has nvt only been ificessantly ad- 
vertising fora wife since the period 
just mentioned; but even within the 
ast five years, since he was made one 
of the poor Knights of Windsor, he 
has never ceased soliciting the hand 
of some favorite fair, blessed with 
fortune as well as beauty. Report 
says, that Sir John once. obtained a 


vertising for a wife, the principal 
object which he professes to have in 
view, is to be enabled with that for- 
tune to prosecute his suit for the 
recovery of his vast estates. Whether 
Sir John has any legal pretensions; 
or why he was not able to keep quiet 
possession of those estates, is not ap- 
parént from any account he has 
given. 

* Sir Jolin, as we are told, was for 
a number of years past, such a scru- 
pulous niartyr to Platonic gallantry, 
that to shew the ladies that he lived 
quite alone, disengaged and uncon- 
nected, he even chose to dispense 
with the attendance of a servant- maid. 
Accordingly, in pursuance of that 
disposition, since he has been a pest 
knight, he is still as solitary as before, 
being intirely without companion of 
domestic. Partly through this partial 
seclusion when at home, Sir John is 
uncommonly loquacious when abroad. 
His conversation alse, is overcharged 
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with egotisms, and such a mixture of 
repartee and evasion, as to excite 
doubts in the minds of superficial ob- 
servers, as to the reality of his cha- 
racter or abilities. With respect to 
his exterior, it is really laughable to 
observe him when he is known to be 

oing to some public place to exhibit 
fis person, He is then decked out in 
his second-hand finery, viz. a velvet 
embroidered waistcoat, satin breeches, 
silk stockings, and a full bottomed 
wig. On these occasions, not a.little 
inflated with family pride, he seems 
to imagine himself as great as any 
lordling: but on the day following, 
he may be seen slowly pacing from 
the chandler’s shop near his country 
retreat, with a penny loaf in one 
pocket; a morsel of butter, a quartern 
of sugar, and a three farthing candle 
jn the other. Sir John is still in the 
habit of receiving epistles in answer 
to his advertisements, and several 
whimsical interyiews, and ludicrous 
adventures have occurred in conse- 
quence. He has more than once paid 
his devoirs to one of his own sex 
dressed as a fine lady. At other times, 
when he has expected to. see his fair 
enamorato at a window, he has been 
rudely saluted with the contents of 
the Jordan. But none of these things 
have been able to allay the fervor of 
his passion, as may be seen by pe- 
rusing the Reading Mercury, only of 
a few weeks past, where his. recent 
advertisements for a wife, appear 
dictated with the same warmth, and 
under the very same extravagant 
ideas which distinguished. Sir John, 
ata period when the hey-day of his 
blood must have beaten considerably 
higher than at present, 

“* Sir John, we are told, once prac- 
tsied physic, but in many respects, 
the Medice curate ipsum could never 
be retorted with more propriety, than 
upon him. Books of the medicinal 
art, however, are still purchased by 
Sir John, when he attends sales, &c. 
It is still a habit with him, to attend 
twice or .thrice a year at Vaux- 
hall and the theatres, according to 
appointment, by advertisement in the 
most fashionable daily papers. At 
Vauxhall, he parades the most con- 


spicuous parts, and at the theatre, he 
is to be found jn the front row of the 
pit; and whenever it is known that 
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he is to be there, the house, especially 
by the females, is sure to be well at- 
tended. When in town, Sir John 
always makes it a point to attend the 
different auctions, to which he is par- 
ticularly attached; but if he buys a 
catalogue, he is gee sure to make 
a purchase to the value of a shilling 
to cover the expense. Lord Fitz- 
william, it is said, is among the num- 
ber of Sir John’s benefactors, as he 
makes him an allowance of ten pounds 
per annum. Of late, Sir John has 
added a piece of stay-tape to his wig, 
which attaches on the other side, 
passing under his chin; from this 
circumstance, some persons might 
infer ‘that he is rather chop-fallen; 
an inference by no means fair, if we 
still consider the gay complexion of 
his advertisements and addresses to 
the ladies. 
** We have before spoken of the 
dignity of Sir John’s descent ;. the 
follow! ng pernpeees are well attested. 
The family of Dinely continued to 
flourish in great repute, in the county 
of Worcester, till the present century, 
when it expired at Charlton, in the 
person of Sir Edward Dinely, Knt. 
sometime Justice of Peace and De- 
tay! Renee = 2 for this county; who, 
y Frances his wife, daughter of Lewis 
Watson, Lord Rockingham, left an 
only surviving daughter, Eleanor, hi 
heir; who was married to Edwar 
Goodyere, of Rurgbope, in Hereford- 
shire, Esq.; which Edward was cre- 
ated a Baronet, 5th December 1707, 
sixth of Anne, and was member in - 
several parliaments for the Borough of 
Evesham, and sometime Knight of 
the Shire for the county of Hereford, 
He died at a great age, 29th March 
1759, and was succeeded by Sir John 
Dinely Goodyere, Bart. his eldest son ; 
which Sir John Dinely Goodyere, of 
Charlton, Bart. assumed the name of 
Dinely, in respect of the large estate _ 
he inherits from his mother. He was 
the last of the family who enjoyed it, 
for having lived upon bad terms with 
his younger brother, Samuel Dinely 
Goodyere, Captain.of the Ruby man 
of war, and threatening todisinherit . 
him in favor of his sister’s son, John 
Foote, of Truro, in Cornwall, Esq. } 
it so alarmed and disgusted the sai 
Samuel Goodyere, that he came te 
the bloody resolution of murdering 
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his brother, which he executed on 
the 17th of January 1741. 


* But, to return to Sir John, 
who has no ideas of slaughter, ex- 
cepting that of ladies’ hearts; it is 
probable he will still persist in dis- 
charging the shafts of Cupid, as long 
as he continues to breathe. His ap- 
plication to the ladies of Great Bri- 
tain, it should be observed, are ad- 
dressed both to young and o/d Those 
who abject to his age, he treats as 
envious revilers;-and as to their say- 
ing that he is upwards of 59 years of 
age, referring to his portrait, or his 
person, le challenges them to believe 
It ¢f they can. 

“* Sir John Dinely lives at Windsor, 
in one of the habitations appropriated 
to reduced gentlemen of his descrip- 
tion; and in one of the many adver- 
tisements imputed to him, he is sup- 
posed to expect that the numerous 
candidates for his hand, would present 
themselves individually, or in a body 
before his residence. His fortune (if 
he could recover it) he estimates at 
300,000/._ The woe-begone widow, 
whose weeds, he conceives, are in- 
supportable, he invites to his arms, to 
be relieved of her burden; as well 
as the blooming miss of sixteen, to 
whom he supposes the restrictions of 
a boarding-school are quite intoler- 
able; and these he has addressed in 
printed documents that bear his own 
warrant and signature; and in which 
he enumerates, like ajudicious dealer, 
the sums the ladies must possess, who 
are candidates-for his hand. -” 


“ Here it is remarkable, that the 
younger they are, the less property is 
required; while with age and widow- 
hood, the demands of Sir’ John in- 
crease in due proportion; and though 
he modestly asserts,: that few ladies 
will be eligible with less than a thou- 
sand a year, he is persuaded that these 
sums-are mere trifles compared with 
his high birth and nodle descent, for 
the proof of which, he is fond of re- 
ferring every inquirer to Nash's: His- 
tory of Worcestershire. To conclude, 
that our readers: may not suppose that 
we aretrifling with their credulity, in 
the delineation of: this extraordinary 
character, and as-our limits:will: not 
admit of more, we shall content our- 
selves with reprinting twe only, of 
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Sir John’s fruitless advertisements 
for a wife; though notwithstanding 
the reluctance of the ladies, we are 
well warranted in saying of this 
Knight, 

Take him forall in all, : 

They ne’er may look upon his like again, 


“* For a Wife. 


** As the prospect of my marriage 
has much increased lately, I am de- 
termined to take the best means to 
discover the lady most liberal in her 
esteem, by giving her fourteen days 
more to make her quickest steps to- 
wards matrimony, from the date of 
this paper until eleven o'clock the 
next morning; and, as, the contest 
evidently will be superb, honourable, 
sacred, and lawfully affectionate, pray 
do not let false delicacy interrupt you 
in this divine race for my eternal love, 
and an infant Baronet. For ‘tis evi- 
dent I’m sufficiently young enough 
for you. ; 

«“ Aneminent attorney here is lately 
returned from a view of my very su- 
perb gates before my capital house, 
built in the form of the Queen's house: 
I have ordered him, or the next emi- 


nent attorney here, who can satisfy . 


you of my possession in my estate, 
and every desirable particular con- 
cerning it, to make you the most 
liberal settlement you can desire, to 
the vast extent of 300,000. Where 
is your dutiful parents, brothers, or 
sisters, that has handed you to my 
open arms? Venus indeed with her 
bow and quiver did clasp me in her 
arms at the late masquerade; but give 
me the charming Venus who is liberal 
enough to name the time and place 
for our marriage, as lam so much at 
your ladyship’s command. 


**© Joun DINELY. 


Windsor Castle, June oth, 1801. 
“ For your rank above half the kingdom 


fly, j 

What’s two hundred pounds with an 
amorous eye? 

I'm fam'd for lookS of good-nature and 
sense ;— 

Detect then all envy’s impertinence. 

Your first step with my fair plan must 
agree, 

By sending your qualifi'd line to me, 

A beautiful page shall carefully hold _ 

Your Ladyship’s train surrounded with 
gold!” dite cat 
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An advertisement from the Reading 
Mercury, May 24, 1802 :— 
“ Miss in her Teens! Let not this 


sacred offer escape your eye. I now 
call all qualified ladies, marriageable, 
to chocolate at my house every day at 
yourown hour. With tears ‘in my 
eyes, I must tell you that sound reason 
commands me to give you but one 
month's notice before I part with my 
chance of an infant baronet for ever; 
for you may readily hear that three 
widows and old maids, all aged above 
fifty, near my door, are now pulling 
caps forme. Pray, my young char- 
mers, give me a fair hearing. Do 
not let your avaricious guardians 
fright you with a false account of a 
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forfeiture; but let the great Sewel 
and Rivet's opinions convince you to 
the contrary, and that | am now in 
legal possession of these estates, and 
with the spirit of an heroine command 
my three hundred thousand pounds, 
and rank above half the ladies in our 
imperial kingdom. By your ladyship’s 
direction of a favourable line to me, 
Sir John Dinely, Baronet, at my 
house in Windsor Castle, your attor- 
ney will satisfy you, that if I live but 
a month, eleven thousand a year will 
be your ladyship’s for ever.” 


Poor Sir John, we have only to 
add, did not succeed with any of these 
inexorable fair ones, but died, as he 
had lived, an unique. 
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Lyceum THEATRE, STRAND. 


FNUE new farce of Not at Home, in 

two acts, of which the following 
jis an outline, continues to attract the 
attention of the public, The charac- 
ters are as follow:— 


Lovell, (formerly a 

rake, now married to 

afinewoman) - - Mr. Melvin. 
Spectre(Lovell’s friend) Mr. Mathews. 
Fitzalban, (a student at 

Cambridge) - - Mr. DeCamp. 
Lord Sedley, (a profess- 


ed libertine) - - Mr. Holland. 
Charlton, (Lord Sed- 
ley’s servant) - - Mr. Palmer. 


Mrs. Lovell - - 
Emily Melvil = - 
Martha - - - 


- Mrs. Orger. 
- Mrs. Mathews. 
- Miss Tidswell, 


Fable-—Lovell, a man _ perfectly 
versed in what is termed fashionable 
life, who holds every woman to be at 
heart a rake, and who scrupled not to 
overleap every barrier to his desires, 
has at length married a beautiful wo- 
man, whom he could obtain on no 
other terms than marriage, a sacrifice 
his passions compel him to make.— 
The company of libertines, and his 
own conscience, soon create jealousy 
in his mind: still enamoured with his 
wife, he resolves to seclude himself 
from the company of men—but that 
not being altogether possible, he re- 
solves to see none that are not ex- 





tremely ordinary; his very servants 
and tradesmen are chosen by their ug- 
liness, and the only person he admits 
freely into his house is an ugly fellow 
of the name of Spectre. Mrs. Lovell, 
a sensible as well as beautiful woman, 
perceives his weakness, and resolves 
to cure him of it. She pretends that 
habit changes taste, that her ugly ser- 
vants have all become pleasing to her, 
and Spectre even rather handsome — 
Spectre, a vain fellow, thinks it neces- 
sary to hide the degree of beauty he 
imagines he possesses, by a dress 
which he cap alter either into a becom- 
ing or unbecoming one. Lovell, by 
his wife's contrivance, detects him 
making love to her, and kicks him out 
of his house. 

The action of these scenes is en- 
grafted on ashort tale:—Lord Sedley, 
a determined libertine, in order to 
compel Miss Melvil to throw herself 
into his arms, contrives to effect the 
ruin of her character by slander, 
which Fitzalban, a handsome young 
man, discovers and exposes. Miss 
Melvil is restored to fame, and Lord 
Sedley disgraced. Fitzalban, in the 
means he takes, forces himself into 
Lovell's house, where a scene is pros 
duced that renews Lovell's fralousy, 
after it was nearly conquered by Mrs, 
Lovell’s conduct. However, Lovell 


is at length convinced, by the honour- 
able conduct of Fitzalban, and Mrs. 
Lovell’s ingenuous mind, that there 
may be honourable men and virtuous 
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women, and determines to lay aside 
his doubts for ever. 
This little drama, since reduced to 
one act, abounds with vivacity and 
leasing equivoque, besides inculcat- 
ing a lesson very interesting in mar- 
ried life. It promises to become at- 
tractive. 
A new comedy, in five acts, called 
Sudden Arrivals, or Too Busy by Half, 
from the pen of Mr. Cobb, was, Dec. 
19th, sacumed at this theatre. The 
eharacters are as follow:— 


‘Old Transient - +- Mr. Dowton 
George Transient - Mr. Mathews 
Holford - - = Mr.Wroughton 


Major Torringham - 
Harry Torringham - Mr. Wrench 
Lord John Bauble - Mr. Palmer 
Patrick Ballymony - Mr. Johnstone 
Pendalum - - - Mr. Penson 


Mr. Raymond 


Von Black . - Mr. Wewitzer 
John - - = - Mr. Orberry 
Waiter - - - - Mr. Knight 


Countess de Rosalva - Mrs. Edwin 
Amelia - - = = Miss"Ray 
Patty M‘Claverty - Mrs. Sparks. 
Piot.—Seven years before the com- 
mencement of the play, in conse- 
quence of a blow, Holford is said to 
have been calied out by Major Tor- 
ringham, while in Hamburgh, A 
duel took place, in which the Major 
fell, and Holford was, in consequence, 
obliged to consult his safety by flight. 
Tortured by the keenest remorse, he 
incessantly mourns his lost friend, and 
endeavours to reconcile himself to 
life by supporting the Major's chil- 
dren, and preventing their feeling the 
want of the parent of whom they had 
thus been deprived. For this pur- 
pose he intrusts large sums to the care 
of old Transient, who — those 
sums to his own use. Th 
Holford in England renders it neces- 
sary to the concealing of his embez- 
zlements for him to get the son and 
daughter ef Major Torringham out 
of the way. In effecting this, he pro- 
cures a commission for Harry Torring- 
ham, which forces him immediately 
to leave the country. 
his intended departure, which is ren- 
dered the more distressing by an hope- 
hess passion for the Countess de Ro- 
salva, whese life he had saved, Harry 
is tempted to try his fortune at the 
ming-table. His losses render him 


esperate, and he is. about to go on. 
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the highway, when he is called 

sist Holford, who had bidnatiaeaan 
by robbers. He rescues his unknown 
benefactor, who relieves his distr 

and in consequence of this rencontre, 
discovers the fraudulent practices of 
old Tsahsient, who is subsequently 
compelled to resign his ill-gotten 
wealth. Major Torringham, who wag 
not dead, as was supposed, returns, 
and again challenges Holford for the 
indignity he had formerly called him 
to an account for. A second duel is 
on the eve of taking place, when the 
Countess de Rosalva interposes, and 
in consequence the duellists are re- 
conciled, and the fair mediator gives ‘ 
her hand to Harry Torringham, white 
George Transient, a rattling, generous 
young fellow, obtains that of Amelia, 
the Major's daughter. As a sort of 
episode, the loves of Patrick Bally- 
mony and Patty M‘Claverty are intro- 
duced, and some ludicrous scenes 
arise out of a mistake of the Irish- 
man’s, who fancies that he has inspired 
the Countess with sentiments of affec- 
tion for him. 

This piece, though boasting little 
originality in plot, in character, or in 
sentiment, possesses considerable me- 
rit, and in mapy parts affords great 
scope for the exertions of the per- 
formers. It has, however, many ble+ 
mishes, and it contains. inconsisten- 
cies which cannot be reconciled. 

The piece was well received, and 
the audience generally appeared 
much entertained. Some few hisses 
were heard, but they were never loud, 
and upon the whole, we think the 
piece, when curtailed and altered ‘iu 
some parts, will amuse the town for 
some time. It was well acted through- 
out. Dowtdn, Wroughton, Mathews, 
and Johnstone, were particularly dis- 
tinguished. Mr. Wrench, though in 
a part not well adapted to bis talents, 
acquitted himself in a very creditable | 
manner; and Mrs. Edwin and Miss 
Ray merited the best thanks of the 
author. 

A Prelogue, decrying false honour, 
was tolerably well spoken by Mr. 
Eyre; and an Epilogue, which, from 
its turning on the conjectures excited 
by the title of the play, bore a strong 
family likeness to the Prologue to the 
“* First Floor,” of the same author, was 
admirably delivered by Mrs. Edwin. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


EACE is at last restored in the 

theatre. After a long scene of 
confusion the servants of the public 
made overtures, which were accepted; 
and they are now permitted to renew 
their efforts to please without inter- 
ruption The steps which led to this 
determination are of a curious na- 
ture, and in foreign countries will 
wear the appearance of fiction rather 
than of real life. {t will scarcely be 
believed on the other side of the wa- 
ter, that for sixty nights the actors 
should strut and fret their hours upon 
the stage, whilst not a word they ut- 
tered was heard by the audience. It 
will scarcely be believed, that so ex- 
traordinary a contest should have 
been of so long duration, and that it 
should have ceased, not by the inter- 
ference of judicial authority, or of the 
executive power, but by the evident 
apprehension of total ruin to those 
who were concerned in the profits of 
the theatre. 

The fast month ended with symp- 
toms of implacable animosity on both 
sides. The O. P.’s made the theatre 
resound every night with their cla- 
mours and their dances, and seldom 
a night passed without some of them 
being seized, frequently with very 

at violence, dragged before the tri- 

unal under the name of the police 
magistrates, who duly attended every 
night at their office to receive com- 
plaints from the theatre, and the ac- 
cused were obliged to find bail, often 
a very difficult task, or were commit- 
ted to Tothill Fields prison. Among 
them we have mentioned, that a learn- 
ed barrister was seized, who was not, 
however, compelled to find bail, nor 
was he committed to prison. The 

es of the public were therefore 

xed upon him, and it was evident 
that the question would, in some 
shape or other, be soon brought be- 
fore a higher tribunal. 

This was accordingly done, and the 
campaign was opened by the Attor- 
ney-General. In avery long speech, 
aad entirely suo more, he brought a 
charge of a conspiracy against the 
barrister and certain others, to inter- 
Tupt the managers in their reguiar 
concerns, and this charge was backed 
by the affidavits of a principal actor 


and manager, and of the boxkeepet 
and other persons. These affidavits 
stated certain riots to have taken 
place at the theatre, declared the 
above-mentioned persons to have been 
concerned in them at various times, 
and charged them with having con- 
— together to breed a riot. Upon 
the ground of these affidavits, Mr. 
Attorney-General prayed for a rule te 
shew cause why a criminal informa- 
tion should not be entered into against 
the parties, supposed to be conspira- 
tors; and thé Chief Justice granted 
the rule. In objection to this rule 
nothing was advanced by the barrister 
and his friends, who, very properly, 
reserved their cause to be decided by 
proper judges, a jury of their country- 
men. The trial could not take place 
till a distant day; and, as the cause is 
not to be brought forward, we cannot 
anticipate the barrister’s defence, but 
we have not the least doubt that he 
would have been completely trium- 
phant: for if the ex-parte evidence 
gave not the slightest presumption of 
a conspiracy, we apprehend that no 
argument of the Attorney-General 
could have convinced the most igno- 
rant jury, that ever sat in a court, that 
such a conspiracy existed. 

The terrors of the law might be 
supposed to have made an impression 
on the O. P.’s, aud perhaps it did fora 
night or two; but the battle was renew- 
ed with greater fury than ever, and the 
theatre resounded in a few days with 
the triumphant shouts for a decisive 
victory obtained by the learned bar- 
rister. He was now, in his turn, the 
assailant, and brought his action a- 
gaiust Brandon the boxkeeper for an 
assault and for false imprisonment.— 
The defence set up was the riot in the 
theatre, and the part which the barris- 
ter was asserted to have takenin it. The 
—— of the Judge, as reported in 
the papers, was that of an advocate ; 
but the jury found ‘a verdict for the 
barrister, and the boxkeeper was con- 
demned to a penalty of five pounds, 
with costs of suit. The concourse at 
this trial was immense, and the shouts 
of the company re-echeed through 
Westminster Hall. The Judge ques- 
tioned the foreman on the verdict, 
who assertéd the unanimity of the 
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jury on the assault, and some differ- 
ence of opinion on the O. P. worn in 
the hat, which was thought bya great 
majority to be too trifling a matter to 
be construed into ariot. The effect 
of this trial was to give vigour to the 
O. P.’s, and to excite a dread in the 


managers, that they might meet with. 


equal ill success in all their prosecu- 
tions, and particularly that they might 
be baflled in the grand cause of a 
conspiracy. 

The difficulty naw was for the ma- 
nagers to find an opening for a recon- 
ciliation with the public: and they 
seized with eagerness an opportunity 
which presented itsel fof offering terms 
of peace. In consequence of the pro- 
secutions entered into by the mana- 
gers, a very large subscription was 
raised to defend the prosecuted; and 
with a view to cnsider their case, aud 
the farther steps to be taken to repress 
the insolence of the mapagers and 
their servants, a dinner was advertised 
tu be at the Crown and Anchor, at 
which the name of the learned barris- 
ter was announced as president. A 
humerous company assembled upon 
the occasiou: but it was soon whis- 
pered about that terms of accommoda- 
tion had been proposed, and the 
chairman announced that Mr. Kemble 
himself would make his appearance, 
if it was thought agreeable to the com- 
pany. In consequence he was admit- 
ted: sorrow was expressed forthe un 
fortunate state of public affairs, and 
the concessions on the part of the ma- 
nagers were read. These were, that 
the price of the pit should remain on 
its ancient footing, that the private 
boxes should be laid open after this 
season, and thatall prosecutionsshould 
be dropped. The secret articles were, 
that the managers should come for- 
ward and make their apologies, and 
that the whole should be ratified at 
the theatre. It was not to be expect- 
ed, that the whole could be settled 
without some little turbulence in the 
theatre, to which the company went 
to spread abroad the state ot the nego- 
ciation. Jobn Bull was soon pacified, 
till the unfortunate boxkeeper made 
his appearance, and his conduct was 
Not so easily passed over. His dismis- 
sion was loud!y called for; anda night 
or two cfier, it was apnounced that he 


had falien a sacrifice to popular indig- 
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nation, and was no longer a servant of 
the ‘heatre. 

Tius ended the agitation which had 
so long disturbed the public mind, 
and wihout the farther interference 
of law, which would only. ‘have 
made matters worse, and destroyed 
entirely the hopes of future profit in 
the theatre. The whole transaction, 
however, requires farther discussion, 
—It is certain, that many persons have 
been severely treated, and that very 
great bail has been required on one 
side, and that the outrages, com- 
mitted on the other, were scarcely 
noticed. With respect to the mana- 
gers and the audience, the questions 
concerning them may be settled as 
they please; but as far as the public 
pears has been concerned, the public 

as a right to interfere. To them it 
is of consequence to know in what 
manner the magistracy has conducted 
itself upon this occasion ; and here is 
ample scope for animadversion. If 
boxers and bruisers have been admit- 
ted into the pit; if no notice was ta- 
ken of their outrages; if, to be an 
O.P. without violence, was in the 
eyes of magistracy worse than to be 
an N. P. committing acts of disorder; 
if excessive bail has been taken; if 
imprisonment has followed upon very 
trifling occasions, it is time that per- 
sonal liberty should be secured upon 
better foundations, and that equal 
justice should be better administered, 
An enguiry into the state of the po- 
lice of Westminster may justly follow 
that into the disasters of our Jate cam- 
paigns. 

Another circumstance, attending 
this extraordinary contest, deserves 
consideration, The term mob was 
continually applied by the managet’s 
party to those who opposed their mea- 
sures; but the fact is, that the mob, 
according to the usual tenor of that 
term, had little to do with the busi- 
ness. The active parties in it were 
chiefly to be found in® those classes 
who frequent the pit and boxes; and 
if the players denominate them a 
mob, their audience is reduced very 
much in respectability, and the value 
of their acting is proportiovably very 
much depreciated. The actors who 
perform before a mob, have very little 
need of talents, and will never rise to 
emigeuce in their profession, But 
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this term of mob is too apt to be. used 
by persons, who form a very small 
part of the community: and it wasa 
grand distinction of this nation, thatit 
possessed so large and’ so valuable a 

dy in the middie classes, as prevent- 
ed that insolence in the higher, and 
the servility in the lower ranks, which 
degrade the countries upon the conti- 
pent. On this account we objected, 
very strongly, to the private boxes ; to 
the separation of a British audience 
into peculiar classes, which would 
have encouraged, in the privateers, a 
spirit very hurtful to themselves, and 
in its. effects degrading to the rest of 
the audience. But, if the opposition 
to the managers is to be stigmatised by 
tlie name of mobbing, let it be re- 
collected, that this mob, during sixty 
nights, was distinguished by this re- 
markable feature; that the theatre re- 
ceived as little injury as possible, it 
being confined almost entirely to the 
wear and tear of the green cloth upon 
the seats: not a single chandelier was 
broken, and their marks of disappro- 
bation were confined to those which 
occasionally accompany the perform- 
ance of a new play. But, as the peace 
is now restored, let us hope that the 
managers will have derived a useful 
lesson from it; and that proper pains 
will, in future; be taken to make our 
theatres such, that no father of a fa- 
mily will be afraid of placing his 
daughters in any of the boxes, whe- 
ther public or private. 

Whilst the theatre afforded such 
subjects for the animadversion of the 
public, its attention was called to 
much more important matter in the 
discussions of the city of London, both 
in its. common council and its com- 
mon hall. In the former a motion was 
made for an address tothe king, for 
an enquiry into the causes of the dis- 
graces attending our late military ex- 
peditions, and for reprobation of the 
intrigues that had ‘taken place in his 
Majesty's councils. This address was 
supported, with great energy and elo- 
quence, by ‘Mr. Waithman, and all 
sides spoke with approbation of au 
enquiry: but ‘the courtiers were for 
deferring it to the parliament, and 
objected to the language of the ad- 
dress, as ‘not sufficiently respectful to 
the king. A larger body of aldermen 
attended than had been seen in the 
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comimon council for many years, and 
ow the division it appeared, that the 
address was carried by a majority of 
oné. This majority was evidently. 
sufficient; but a requisition was car- 
ried to the Lord Mayor, to summon 
another court to reconsider the pro- 
ceedings of the last, and the strength 
of the parties was brought to another 
issue. It does the Lord Mayor great 
credit, that, though’ he was for the 
address, he consented to this meeting, 
and a larger body assembled. The 
opposers of the address laid their stress 
on the impropriety of some. of the 
language, and produced ‘another, 
which was equally strong as to the 
main point, the enquiry. One of the 
aldermen, Sir C. Price, who was a- 
gainst any address at all, observed 
with great propriety, that the question 
on an address had been fairly brought 
before them, that it was voted, and 
that a majority of one was as valid as 
that of one hundred It was a ba 
precedent thus to debate, over again, 
a question once settled, and particu- 
larly as it might lead to the inconsis- 
tency of not knowing at what tinie 
they were to stop. The question 
was, however, after much debating, 
brought to a vote, and an address, 
differing in some expressions from 
the last, was carried. This occasioned 
a requisition to the Lord Mayor for 
another meeting, which was granted’; 
and, after some debating, the previous 
question was moved and carried, and 
consequently the second address was 
established. 

In the mean time a meeting of the 
common hall had taken place, after 
the usual forms of a requisition, to 
take into consideration an address to 
the king. For this it had been well 
prepared by various meetings of ward- 
motes, where thanks jhad been voted 
to those members of the commoh 
council who.had supported the origi- 
nal address, and this’ address was 
brought forward in the common hall. 
Mr. Favell, who has always been a 
steady, firm, and conscientiots oppo- 
ser of the system of venality and’ cor- 
ruption, introduced ‘the ‘questiop, 
which he supported in’a very able 
speech, detailing the injuries to the 
country from the disgraceful éxpedi- 
tions, and the still niore disgraceful 
intrigues of the cabinet. +Mr. Waith- 
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man and Mr. Quin on the same side 
were listened to with the greatest at- 
tention and applause, but the opposers 
of the motion, particularly one of the 
sheriffs, met with a very different re- 
ception. The applause bestowed on 
the Lord Mayor was unbounded; and 
on the question being put for the ad- 
dress, there was scarcely to be seen a 
hand held up against it. The Sheriff, 
who opposed it, came now very hand- 
somely forward to declare his concur- 
rence in every thing that his colleague 
had said on the node of presenting the 
address, declaring, that whatever his 
prior opinions had been, yet after the 
decision of the question no one should 
be found more zealous than himself 
in the support of the rights of the city. 

The address voted by the common 
council was carried up in grand style 
by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commoners to the King, who held his 
court on that day at the queen's 
house. The answer excited no small 
surprise. The enquiry was positively 
denied, and the propriety of one was 
left tu the determination of parliament. 
Not a single word was said of the in- 
trigues of the cabinet, and a singular 
expression was used on the enquiry, 
as it was said, that such enquiry into 
the conduct of the commanders, whe- 
ther naval or military, was not thought 
necessary. This was the first time 
that our naval commanders were in- 
troduced in the question; for in all 
the debates not the least insinuation 
was thrown out against them; not a 
doubt was ever entertained of their 
exemplary conduct. As far as the navy 
was concerned, every thing was done 
that valour and skill coul4 perform; 
and to the navy it was entirely owing, 
that Flushing so soon surrendered. 
Whatever than may be the merits or 
demerits of the expedition; whether 
the minister or the general; each or 
both were to blame, we felt exceed- 
ingly that our naval commanders 
should in the slightest degree be 
joined with either; much less that 
this union should be in a speech from 
the throne. 

Another expression excited much 
énquiry; the regret that the expedi- 
tion had only in part succeeded, for it 
puzzled every reader to know in what 
part it had had this effect. It had not 
produced any upon Bonaparte or his 
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army, not a man -had been drawn 
from any spot of military enterprise 
to oppose it. We had indeed taken 
one or two islands, where there was 
little or no force to resist us; but the 
capture was purchased at an immense 
expenditure of life and treasure. At 
the very moment the king was utter- 
ing this speech, the sad remains of his 
unfortunate army were crossing the 
seas from Flushing, and the monu- 
ments of this disastrous and disgrace- 
ful expedition remained in the ruins 
of walls, which we had erected, and 
in the graves of the English. The 
effect of this answer upon the com- 
mon council remains to be known; it 
will be reported and entered on the 
minutes, and probably give rise’ to 
considerable discussion, 

But the metropolis was not the 
only place agitated: the death of the 
Duke of Portland excited a commo- 
tion at Oxford; and, when we say in 
Oxford University, it is felt ail over 
England, and in some degree over the 
whole kingdom. The members of 
this learned body are very widely dis- 
persed: not a quarter of them reside 
within the precincts of the Univer- 
sity. The post of Chancellor is of 
great dignity, and is never coviferred 
but upon men of very high rank, or 
of considerable importance in the 
state. Three candidatesstarted upon 
this occasion. The Duke of Beaufort, 
depending chiefly on his birth; the 
Lord High Chancellor of England 
depending upon his present station ; 
and Lord Grenville on the remem- 
brance of past, and the presumption 
of future importance. The contest 
lay between the two latter; of whom 
the former, was supported by all 
the influence of the ministry, and 
the latter by all the opposition. In 
point of personal dignity, elevation of 
sentiment, and literary attainments 
Lord Grenville was far superior. Lord 
Eldon, the Lord High Chancellor, 
raised himself on the talents requisite 
to form a lawyer; talents, which too 
generally preclude the possessor from 
any excellence in polite literature, 
and from those extensive views of 
human aifairs, which become a states- 
man. But the Lord Chancellor had 
on his side not only the present influ- 
ence of the administration, but a hue 
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be decisive in his favour, The alarm 
of No Popery was raised, and he 
was esteemed au enemy tothe Church, 
who could give his vote for the sup- 
porter of the Catholic Petition. On 
this account the election excited a 
great degree of public attention. The 
decision of the University was a kind 
of political barometer, whence might 
be ascertained the presumed stability 
of the administration,and the real effect 
produced by the alarm of No Popery. 

ad the latter been founded on any 
real fears of popery, the clergy of 
Oxford must have participated in the 
highest degree in thealarm. Nothing 
was wanting to give effect to the cry; 
but the bug-bear was over; it was com- 
pletely seen through, and perhaps not 
any even of the old women in the 
University were affected by it. On 
the poll the Duke was the lowest, 
Lord Grenville the highest. The 
Lord Chancellor lost his election by 
thirteen. This is, we will hope, the 
death-blow to superstition and bigotry. 
It is an important feature in the his- 
tory of our times, and as such we look 
upon the elevation of LordGrenville to 
the superintendance of Oxford, as an 
auspicious event. May it be followed 
by acomplete emancipation of the 
catholics; and the union of all men, 
whatever may be their religious opi- 
nions, in the common cause of their 
civil rights and their country’s liberty. 

The Duke of York and the Duellists 
supplied matter for conversation, the 
former from his connection with the 
unhappy woman, who was now in- 
volved inlaw-suits with Mr. Wardle, 
and in the detail of the prosecutions 
many circumstances relative to the 
important case of last winter, would 
naturally be revived. One of them 
received such a degree of establish- 
ment, that we can no longer doubt of 
the fact, namely that the woman re- 
ceived ten thousand pounds for the 
suppression of the memoirs of her 
life, which were asserted to have been 
paid her by a noble peer; and in 
this transaction, if the money did not 
come out of the public funds, we do 
not see, that the public had any con- 
cern. The petty scandal, with which 
it is said to have been filled, might 
fairly in acurious age be worth the 
sum: but, if it contains the anecdotes 
of a high family incautiously utteied, 





as they have been represented to us, 
we do not in the least regret, that they 
have been kept back from public 
inspection. In the law-suits Mr.War- 
dle has been a loser, for a verdict has 
been obtained against him for the 
amount of certain goods, which he 
is said to have ordered at an uphol- 
sterer’s, for the use of Mrs. Clarke, 
and he has failed to obtain a verdict 
against her and the upholsterer for a 
conspiracy to defraud him of the 
money. Far be it from us to arraign 
the verdict of the jury, but we may 
be allowed to pay considerable defer- 
ence to the statements of Mr. Wardle; 
and the difficulties belonging to a case 
of this kind, in a court of law, are too 
well known to require comment. But 
we are surprised to hear, that the de- 
cision should be considered as a kind 
of set-off against that of the public in 
the case of the Duke of York. The 
latter remains exactly in the same 
state, in which it was before; and we 
are not inclined to detract one atom 
from our debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Wardle for his exertions in the public 
cause, because he isacufferer in his 
private concerns. He is still entitled to 
the thanks of the community; and we 
trust will, in spite of his enemies, and 
the enemies of the public, continue 
to exert himself as an independent 
member of the House. A very liberal 
subscription bas been raised to defray 
the expences of his suits at law, and 
the verdicts obtained against him. 

The subject of the duellists has 
been kept up by the letter of Mr. 
Canning, in which he attempts a vin- 
dication of himself, but without suc- 
cess: for he does not in any shape in- 
validate the charge of keeping a fair 
outside with his colleague at the same 
time he was plotting against his in- 
terests. The style of the letter is very 
different from that in which the au. 
thor in general indulges. in his 
speeches in parliament ‘and his other 
writings. Throughout, a consciousness 
of his offence seems to weigh him 
down: we recognize no longer in 
him the spirit of the Microcosm, and 
which he has exchanged for the dry 
detail of a special! pleader. 

The scenes in France are of a very 
different nature. There the heroic 
Emperor has been indulging in the 
festivities of acourt, graced with the 
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presence of kings and sovereign 
princes, or receiving addresses from 
all parts of his vast empire, or meeting 
his states, or visiting bis good city of 
Paris. By this city he was one day 
entertained in the Guildball, and to it 
he carried a great assemblage of kings, 
princes, dukes, and generals. We may 
easily imagine the rvaptyrrous enthu- 
siasm, with which he was received: 
for, whatever terms of reproach we, his 
enemies, may be justified in attaching 
to his name, itis certain, that France 
and above all Paris must. jook up to 
him as their great benefactor. Previ- 
ous to the dinner he was adtressed by 
the city, and he returned av answer 
full of affection, and we have every 
reason to believe with sincerity; for 
the fruits of his victories he has 
brought to Paris, and his constant 
endeavours have been and are to make 
it the most niagnificent city in the 
world, 

In his speech at the meeting of the 
states, he entered into a review of the 
causes and the consequences of the 
late war; prognosticated the speedy fall 
of the Spanish junta, dwelt with some 
degree of severity on our follies at 
Walcheren, and march to Talavera, 
and concluded with an assurance to 
his subjects, that notwithstanding the 
wars, in which he was engaged, no 
farther burdens would be laid upon 
them. The truth of bis prognesti- 
cations relative to Spain will soon 
be tried, for by all accounts his troops 
are marching in great multitudes into 
that unhappy country, and the hero 
himself will probably join them, as 
soon as the number fixed on for the 
accomplishment. of his purposes is on 
the southern side .of the Pyrenees. 
Neither his diversions nor his prepara- 
tions prevent him from examining 
the minutest concerns. Already the 
enquiry he instituted into the conduct 
of his general at Flushing is finished, 
and this commander is found, guilty 
of not maintajning- his post agreeably 
to their articles of war; and. of dis- 
obeying the orders he received rela- 
tive to its mode of defence. 


From Spain the news is of a most 
melancholy nature. The Spanish 
army, that was advancing tewards 
Madrid, has met with a complete de- 
feat. Their ill success is attributed to 
the misconduct of the horse, who not 
only ran away from their post, but left 
the foot to shift for themselves, so 
that the army was completely routed 
and dispersed. This will probably 
secure the Gallo-Spanish king from 
any farther interruption from the 
South of Spain, and in his turn he 
will soun be the assailant, acting un- 
der the orders of his brother the 
emperor. As to the English army 
under the command of Lord Welling- 
ton of Talavera, little is heard of its 
The retreat into Portugal is secured, 
and there it will probably pass the 
winter, Our influence in that coun- 
try is very extensive at present, and 
the Portuguese will not change mas- 
ters before the conquest of Spain is 
completed. 

Russia is securing its acquisitions in 
Finland and Poland, and making new 
ones to the South of the Danube. Its 
success in the latter quarter is not 
however well ascertained, and we 
know not the troops which the Turks 
can bring into the field to defend 
their metropolis. This winter will 
prove very interesting to that’ part 
of the world. We have: secured 
some islands to the West of Greece, 
and may for a time prevent the 
French interest from being para- 
mount in that quarter: but the Turk- 
ish empire thus beset will not easily 
find means to defend iiself 

From the western world our intelli- 
gence is unfayourable. A misunder- 
standing it seems has taken place 
between our minister and the admi- 
nistration of the United States of so 
serious a nature, as must retard the 
progress of negotiation, and in its 
final results may lead to an unhappy 
termination of the subsisting disputes. 
‘The circumstances of the case are not 
however sufficiently before the public 
butthey will forma subject of discus- 
sion in the approaching parliament. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED DECEMBER, 1809. 


AGRICULTURE. 
ENERAL View of the Agrictl- 
ture of Surrey, draw up for the 
Board of Agriculture.. ‘By W. Ste- 
phenson. 8v0. 15s, / 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Every Builder his own Sarveyor, of 
the Builder's Vade Mccum. By R. 
Jones. svo. 6s. 

ARTS, FINE, 

An Blistorical Chart of the Peign 
of his present Majesty George HI. 
from his Accession, 25th Oct. 1760, 
to the Commencement of the Jubilee 
Year, 25th Oct.1809. By W.‘Ticken. 


y 10s. 6d. or mounted on Rollars, I 4s. 


» 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Admiral Lord Nelson, 
K.B. from bis Lordship’s Manuseripts. 
by the Rev. J. S. Clarke, PRS. and 
John M‘Arthur,, bb... 2 vols., 4to. 
Ol. Os. 

Ecclesiastical Biography, or Lives 
ofeminent Men; connected with the 
History of Religion in England. With 


Notes. By ©. Wordsworth, M.A. > 6 
vols. 8vo. Sh. 15s, 
DRAM \. 


Not at Home: a dramatic Enter- 
tainment, as performed by the Drury- 
Lane Company atthe Lyceum. By 
R. C. Dallas, Esq. ss. 

EDUCATION. 

The Elements of Book-keeping by 
Single or Double Entry ; comprising 
several Sets of Books. Arranged ac- 
cording to present Practice. By J. 
Morrison, Acct. 8vo. 7s. 


A new and improved Grammar of ° 


the English Tongue, for the Use of 
Schools. By W. Haslitt. 18mo. Qs. 

Strictures on clerical Education in 
the University of Cambridge. By the 
Rev. W. Cockburn. 3s. 

The English Tutor, or Juvenile As- 
sistant; being a Collection of familiar 
Letters, supposed to be from & Father 
to his Daughter. By W.C. Oulton. 
12mo. — 5s.'6d. 

An Enquiry into the best System 
of Female Education; or Boarding 
School and Home Education consi- 
dered. By J.L.Ohirol. svo. gs. 

Of the Education of the Poor; 
being a First Part of a Digest of the 
Reports of the Society for bettering 
the Condition of the Poor. svo. | 5s, 

Choix Historique‘et Litteraire sur 


L’Origine des Arts et des Sciences. 
Par N. Hamel. {2mo. 5s. 6d, 


HISTORY. 

. The history and Antiquities of thé: 
County ef Cardigan. . By S. Rush 
Meyrick, A.B. 4to. 41. 4s: 

The Antuat Register, or a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature, 
forthe Year 1805. Rivingtons. ve. 
L2s, F 

A geographical and histerical View 
of the World; exbibiting a camplete 
Delineation of the natural and artifi- 
cial Features of each Country. By J. 
Bigland. 5 vols. 8vo.° $l. 18s. Gd. 

Aun Lssay on the Study of the His- 
tory of England. By Major S. Dallas. 
8vo. 7s. Gu, ; 

LAW. 

The Trial of J. Brandon, for an 
Assault and False Imprisonment, com- 
initted on the person of H. Clifford, 
Esq. By Blanchard and Ramsay. 
3s. 6d. 

The Speech of Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
Kat. his Majesty's Attorney-General, 
in the Court of King’s Bench, Nov. 
20, 1809. 1s. Gd. 

’ The Trial of Mrs. Clarke, and 
Wrights, the Upholsterers, for a Con+ 
spiracy against Col. Wardle. 9s. 6d. 

The Excise versus Brown and Parry. 
The whole of the Proceedings in this 
important Cause, relating to aSeizure 
made in May last upon the Premises 
of the Golden Lane Brewery, of Six 
Barrels of Finings prepared from Bri- 
tish Isinglass. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANTES, 

Short Instructions for tuning a 
Piano-forté. Written by Musicus 
Tgnoramus. 

The Prophecies of Joanna South- 
cott, of dreadful Judgments that are 
to fall on this Nation in the Year 
1810, animadverted on. By R. Hann. 
6d. 

Reason y. Passion; or an impartial 
Review of the Dispute between the 
Public and the Proprietors of Covent 
Garden Theatre. 2s. 

Fables of Men and Manners. By 
R. Gurney, jun. Esq. 5s. 

Lettres de Mademoiselle de Lespi- 
nasse, écrites depuis Année 1773 
jusqu’'a Année 1776. 3 tome. 15s. 

The Letters of Charlotte during her 
Connection with Werter. 12010. ‘Ss. 
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Classical Descriptions of Love, from 
the most celebrated Epic Poets. By 
M.P. Grandmaison. From the French. 
fe. 6s. 6d. 

The Fruits of Reflections, or Moral 
Remembrances on various Subjects. 
By Mrs. Helme. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. 

Letters to the Rev. D. Veysie, B.D. 
occasioned by his Preservative against 
Unitarianism. By L.Carpenter, LL.D. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Hne and Cry, Murder! Mur- 
der! Murder! The Snakes in the 
Grass found, or the Assassin shot to 
the Heart. @s. 

Strictures on a Work, entitled Zeal 
without Innovation, reprinted from 
the Eclectic Review for June, July, 
and September, 1809. 1s. 6d. 

Fables and Satires. By Sir B. 
Boothby, Bart. 2vols. 15s. 

The Examiner examined, or Logic 
vindicated. By aGraduate. Qs. 6d. 

Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce 
Books. Vol. 1V. By the Rev. W. 
Beloe. &vo. 10s. 6d. 

The East India Vade Mecum, or 
Complete Guide to Gentlemen in- 
tended for the Civil, Military, or Na- 
val Service of the Hon. East India 
Company. By Captain T. William- 
son. 2 vols, 8vo. 11 8s. 

PENDEH-I-ATTAR. The Coun- 
sels of AHar. Edited from a Persian 
Manuscript. By the Rev. J. Hind- 
ley, A.M. In Persian. fc. 7s. 6d. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Pharmacopeia Chirurgica, or a 
Manual of Chirurgical Pharmacy. 
With Notes and Observations. By J. 
Wilson, Surgeon. 12mo. 6s. 

Rudiments of Chemical Philosophy, 
in which the First Principles of that 
useful and entertaining Science are 
familiarly explained and illustrated. 
By N. Meredith. 12mo. 4s. 

A Catalogue of Chemicals, Drugs, 
&c. from the New London Pharma- 
copecia, with the old and new Names 
1s, 6d. ‘ 

A correct Report of the last enacted 
War Export and Import Duties of 
Customs and Drawback on Drugs, 
Chemicals, Oils, and Perfumery.— 
3s. Gd. 

NOVELS. 

Scenes in Feudal Times. By R.H. 
Wilmot. 4 vols. 16s. 

The Discarded Daughter. By Eu- 
genisde Acton, 4vyols. 1). 2s. 


(Decemper 


The Ruins of Tivoli: a Romance, 
4vols. By Frances Clifford. 11. 

The Grey Friar and the Black Spi- 
rit of the Wye: a Romance. By J, 
English, Esq. 2 vols. 10s. 

‘onvent of Grey Penitents, or the 
Apostate Nun: oH tag By Miss 
Wilkinson. 2 vols. 10s. 

Caroline Ormsby, or the Real Lu- 
cilla: a Tale for the Female Sex. 5s, 

The Castle of Arragon, or the Ban- 
ditti of the Forest: a Romance. By 
Miss Smith. 4 vols. 11. 

La Nouvelle Arcadie; ou L'Inté- 
rieur de deux Familles. Par Auguste 
Lafontaine. ‘4 vols. 16s. 

The Nocturnal Minstrel, or the 
Spirit of the Wood. By Mrs. Sleath, 
2 vols. 10s. 

The Beau Monde, or Scenes in 
Fashionable Life. 3 vols. 12mo0. 15s. 

Modern Times, or Anecdotes of the 
English Family. 3 vols. 15s. 

Truth in the Garb of Fiction, or 
ore from Real Life. 4 vols. 
Il. 4s. 

The Houses of Osma and Almeria, 
or Convent of Ildefonso: a Tale. By 
Regina M. Roche. $ vols. 18s. 

A Winter in. Edinburgh, or the 
Russian Brothers. By Honoria Scott. 
3 vols, 15s. 

Euphronia, or the Captive: a Ro- 
mance. By Mrs. Norris. $3 vols. 15s, 

Amoroso: founded on Fact. By F. 
Dudley. 2vols. 10s. 

POETRY. 

The Opeeiad: a Satire. By a Mad 
Bull. 1s. 

The Popish Divan, or Political 
Sanhedrim: a satirical Poem. By 
Erinaceus. 4s. 6d. 

British Georgics. 
4to. 11. 11s.6d. 

The Gobbling Groom: a Tale of 
Dunse. By R. O. Fenwick, Esq. 
Ato. 15s. 

The Lost Child: a Christmas Tale, 
Founded upon Fact. 12mo. 3s. 

Philemon, or the Progress of Vir- 
tue: a Poem. By W. L. Brown, 
D.D. 2 vols. fe. 14s. 

Wallace, or the Fight of Falkirk: a 
metrical Romance. 4to. 11. 5s. 

Courtship at Oxford, with other 
Poems. 1s. 

A Poetical Pantheon, or Fabulous 
History of the Heathen Gods and il- 
lustrious Heroes. By W.R. Johnson, 
A.M. 12mo. 6s. 


By J. Grahame. 
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Poems, Comic and Hudibrastic. 

By W.C. Oulton. 8vo. 9s. 
POLITICAL. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Ellenborough, occasioned by his 
Charge to the J un on the Trial of 
the King against F. and D. Wright 
and Mary Ann Clarke. By .G. L. 
Wardle, Esq. M.P. 1s. 

An Exposition of the Conduct of 
France towards America; illustrated 
by Cases decided in the Council of 
Prizes. By L. Goldsmith. 

Short Remarks on the State of Par- 
ties at the Close of the Year 1810. 1s. 

Two Letters from the Right Hon. 
G. Canning tothe Earl Camden. 2s. 
. The Reai State of England in 1809. 
4s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Earl Camden, con- 
taining a full, correct, and authentic 
Narrative of the Transactions connect- 
ed with the late Duel. By the Right 
Hon. G. Canning. 2s, 

RELIGION. 

A Course of Lectures, containing a 
Description and systematic Arrange- 
ment of the several Branches of Divi- 
nity. By H. Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. 3s. 

The Crown of pure Gold, and Pa- 
triotism our surest Bulwark; being 
the Substance of Two Discourses de- 
livered in the Parish Church of All 
Saints, Maidstone. By the Rev. R. 
Finch, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached before the 
Right Rev. Wm. Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph, at his Primary Visitation, 
holden at Oswestry, in the County of 
Salop. By the Rev. D. Hughes, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 

Light Sermons, preached at the 
Hon. R. Boyle’s Lecture in the Year 
1802. By R. Bentley. Svo. 10s. 

Fifty-two Sermons, upon several 
Occasions. By S$. Scattergood. 2 
vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

A Sermon, preached on the Death 
of E. Radcliffe, Esq. By E. Cogan. 


1s. 
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The'Virtuous Claims of Humanity. 
A Sermon, preached in the Chapel at 
Mil Hill, Nov. 29, 1809. By T. Jer- 
vis. 1s. 6d. 

The Obligation and Utility of Pub- 
lic Worship: a Discourse delivered 
at the Opening of the Old Jewry 
Chapel, Jewin-Street, Dec. 10. By 
A. Rees, D.D. F.R.S. 1s. 

A Sermon, preached before his 
Grace the Archbishop of York and 
the Clergy, at Malton, Aug. 1809. 
By the Rev. S. Smith, A.M. @s. 

Discourses and Dissertations on the 
Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement 
and Sacrifice. By W. Magee, D.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 

Divine Justice: a Sermon, preach- 
ed before the Associated Churches in 
Hampshire. By S. Sleigh. 1s. 

Sermons on various relative Duties. 
By G. Lawson, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


Sermons on the Jubilee. 


W. March's, preached at the Pa- 
rish Church of St. Lawrence, Read- 
ing, Berks. 1s. 

J. Churchill's, at Henley-upon- 
Thames. 1s. 6d. 

T. Jones’s, in the Parish Church of 
Creaton, 1s, 

Rev, S. Piggott’s, at St. James’s 
Church, Latchford, Warrington.— 
1s. 6d. 

W. Jay's, in Argyle Chapel, Bath. 


a 


s. 6d. 

Rev. N. Hollingsworth's, A.M, at 
the Parish Church of Hartlepool, 
Durham, 1s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


A Second Journey in Spain, in the 
Spring of 1808; with Plates. -By R. 
Semple. 8vo. 8s. 

Continental Excursions, or Tours 
into France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, i) 1782, 1787, and 1789; with 
a Description of Paris and the Gla- 
cieres of Savoy. By the Rev. T. Pen- 
nington, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 15s. 





HISTORICAL 


DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON. 

XUDDENLY, at the Bull and 
tJ Mouth Inn, the Rev. George 
Henry Glasse, M. A. Rector of Han- 
well, Middlesex. This unhappy gen- 
tleman was about 50 years of age. 
He was sometime a magistrate for 





CHRONICLE: 

Middlesex, and made himself remark - 
able, by his opposition to the humane - 
exertions of Sir Francis Burdett, for 
rectifying the abuses of the Cold-Bath 
Fields House of Correction. He had 
the misfortune likewise, of falling un- 
der the displeasure of Dr. Porteus, late 
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Bishop of London, in consequence of 
interest nade for his promotion, by 
means of the notorious Mrs. Clarke. 
Dr. Glasse had nevertheless an ample 
fortune, but indulging in the luxuries 
of the table, and ib general habits of 
expense, his pecuniary embartass- 
ments, &c. are supposed to have prey- 
ed upon his mind to such a degree, 
that he was found strangled and sus- 
pended from the best post at the Bull 
and Mouth fra, in the. city, where 
he had retired, as it was understood 
evious to his going out of town. 
Hie effected his death by means of a 
towel, and his pocket-handkerehief. 
Mr. Paul Sandby, -at the advaneed 
age of eighty-four. He was. descended 
from a branch of the family of Sand- 
by, of Babworth, Nottinghamshire, 
and was born at Nottingham 17982. 
In 1746 he came.to London, and hav- 
ing an early bias towards the arts, got 
introduced into the drawing-room of 
the Tower. Thence, after two years, 
he was appointed draughtsman under 
the inspection of Mr. David Watson, 
who was employed by the late Duke 
of Cumberland to take asurvey of the 
Highlands. During this excursion 
he made several sketches from the 
terrific scencry of that romantic coun- 
try, from which. he afterwards made 
a number of small etchings, which 
were published in a folio volume. 
From this circumstance, perhaps, we 
may account for the bold and striking 
style by which the paintings of this 
excellent artist are so peculiarly dis- 
tinguished. In 1752 he quitted this 
employment, and resided with his 
brother at Windsor. Several of the 
most beautiful views in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor and Eton now 
became the subjects of his pencil; 
here also he attained that skill in de- 
picting Gothic architecture, which 
gave so beautiful an effect to these 
jandscapes, that Sir J. Banks pur- 
chased them all at a very liberal 
price. Mr. Sandby soon after attend- 
ed that great naturalist in a tour 
through North and South Wales, 
where he took several sketches, which, 
he transferred to copper plates, and 
inade several sets of prints im imita- 
tion of drawings in Indian ink. In 
1753 he was one of the members of.an 
academy which met in. St. Martin’s- 
lane, aud was, with several others, 
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desirous of establishing a segiety! on 
a broader basis; this was strehuously 
opposed by the celebrated Hogarth, 
whieh ‘drew on him the attacks of his 
brother arfists. Among ethers, Mr, 
Sandby (then a very yothg man) 
published several prints in’ tidiculeé 
of his Analysis of Betiaty, whith, he 
afterwards declared, had he known 
Hogarth’s merit as he did éince,“he 
would on no account have doné. On 
the institution of the Royal Atademy 
Mr. Sandby was elected a royal aca- 
demician. By the recommendation 
of the Duke of Grafton, the Marquis 
of Granby appointed him, in’ 1768, 
chief drawing master of the ‘Royal 


Academy at Woolwich, whieh office . 


he held till the day.of his death. Tt 
is needless to deseant on his merits; 
those who have seen bis drawings can 
alone form an adequate judgment of 
the superiority of his taste, and the 
brilliancy of his execution. 


At his. house in Pall Mall, Sir 
Frederick Morton Eden, Bart. a mah 
of distinguished talents and know- 


ledge, particularly in political and . 


commercial subjects, as he has 
shown in many valuable tracts. He 
was well acquainted with the British 
Constitution, and a staunch and stre- 
nuous friend to its principles.—This 
gentleman was chiefly instruniental 
in founding the Globe Insurance Of- 
fice. He recejved a considerable pe- 
cuniary requital for his services, and 
was appointed Chairman, with the 
house in Pall Mall annexed to that 
office. 


At his house in St. Paul's Church 
Yard, Mr. J. Johnson, an eminent 
bookseller. He ‘was an ornament to 
his profession, and would have been 
au ornament to any profession. He 
was a man of a generous, candid, and 
liberal mind: he delighted in doing 
good; the worthy and the necessitous 
had reason to bless the warmth of his 
heart, and will long continue to regret 
his loss. He was on all occasions rea- 
dy to apply his time and his thoughts 
for the benefit of others ; and for his 
integrity and the clearness of his 
views, was the perpetual resort of all 
his connections in seasons of difficul- 
ty and embarrassment. His under- 


standing was of the best and soundest 
bature; and though he was the very 
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reverse of every thing assuming and 
ostentatious, yet those who knew him 
best, and were most able to estimate 
his talents, will readily bear testimo- 
ny, that they never heard him saya 
weak or a foolish thing, or indeed any 
thing that would have discredited the 
lips of the wisest{of his contemporaries. 
Accordingly his table was frequented 
through successive years by a succes- 
sion of persons of the greatest talents, 
learning, and genius; and the writer 
of these lines can cheerfully bear wit- 
ness that all were delighted when he 
took his share in the conversation, and 
only regretted that the gentleness and 
modesty of his nature led him to do 
it so rarely. He was always found an 
advocate on the side of human. nature 
and human yirtues, recommending 
that line of conduct which. springs 
from disinterestedness and a liberal 
’ feeling, and maintaining the practi- 
cability of such conduct. 





Orgera Hovuse.—The entertain- 
ment prepared at the Opera will be 
rendered particularly interesting by 
the magnificence and splendour of the 
decorations. The public enter at the 
grand door to the body of the house, 
which will exhibit a most brilliant 
appearance. A platform is thrown 
over the Pit, and the Stage is convert- 
ed into a superb saloon, representing 
the interior of an Opera Pavilion in 
the Chinese taste. The awning of 
this beautiful saloon is painted in the 
best style with rich brocade draperies; 
it is supported by 14 columns. A plea- 
sant verdant country is seen, with a 
temple in perspective, through the 
columns. 

The) interior ofthe pagoda, or pa- 
vilion, is ornamented = many heau- 
tiful figures, very finely executed. 
A rich cornice of crimson and gold 
extends under the drapery at top, and 
the capitals of the columns are sur- 
mounted by fourteen large dragons, 
each suspending from the head clus- 
ters of variegated lamps. ‘The dra- 
gons are painted in green and gold, 
and produce a grand effect. The 
capitals to the columns are formed 
by griffins’ heads, Chinese bells, and 
festoons of lamps, of rich and elegant 
appearance, The shaft of each column 
is adorned with wreaths of laurel, in 
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the form of civic’ crowns. A hand- 
some Chinese gallery projects exter- 
vally from the base of each column, 
extending round the pavilion. The 
front of this projection is curiously 
formed by lattice work intermixed 
with lamps. Four large Chinese fi- 
gures in proper costume, are placed 
on pedestals at right angles, and, in 
addition to three superb chandeliers 
which descend from the centre of the 
pavilion, several large Chinese lan- 
terns are suspended. These lanterns 
are transparent, and ornamented by 
devices according with the fashion of 
China. A combination of such splen- 
did ebjects must produce a most 
luminous blaze, and the festive vo- 
taries will doubtless fancy themselves 
in the regions of fairyism, or wanu- 
dering among the scenes of eastern 
magnificence. The body of the house 
will be illuminated by a profusion of 
lights, and- the boxes adorned with 
rich draperies, variegated lamps, and 
festoons of laurel: the royal arms 
placed ina conspicuous situation, also 
surrounded by laurel and brilliant 
ornaments. In short, every part of 
this splendid Theatre is rendered 
worthy the reception of its loyal vi- 
sitants. The concert and coffee- 
rooms are Jaid out with much taste 
for supper; after which the court of 
Terpsichore will be removed to these 
apartments. Most of the band belong- 
ing to the orchestra will be ranged 
near the stage boxes on the king's 
side. 

The exterior of the house has not 
been neglected; a fine transparency 
is displayed, representing Fame hold- 
ing a medallion of the king, with 
other appropriate allegorical figures, 
apd many lamps will decorate the 
front of the building. 





FRANCE. 

Qpening of the Legislative Body, and 
Speech of the Emperor and King.— 
From the Moniteur of the 4th of De- 
comber. 

‘The Emperor being seated, the 
Members of the Legislative Body 
newly elect took their oaths; after 
which the Emperor made the follow- 
ing speech: 

“* Gentlemen Deputies of Depart 
ments te the Legislative Bedy.—-Singe 
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your last session, I have reduced Ar- 
ragon and Castile to submission, and 
driven from Madrid the fallacious 
government formed by England.. 1 
was marching upon Cadiz and Lis- 
bon, when I was under the necessity 
of treading back my steps, and of 
planting my eagles on the ramparts 
of Vienna. Three months have seen 
the rise and termination of this fourth 
Punic war. Accustomed to the de- 
votedness and courage of my armies, 
I must, nevertheless, under these cir- 
cumstances, acknowledge the particu- 
lar proofs of affection which my sol- 
diers of Germany have given me— 
The genius of France conducted the 
English army—lIt has terminated its 
projects in the pestilential marshes of 
Waicheren. In that important pe- 
riod T remained 400 leagues distant, 
certain of the new glory which my 
people wou.d acquire, and of the grand 
character they would display. My 
hopes have not been deceived. I owe 
particular thanks to the citizens of the 
departments of the Pas de Calais, and 
the north. Frenchmen! every one 
that shall oppose you shall be con- 
quered and reduced to submission. 
Your grandeur shall be increased by 
the hatred of your enemies. You 
have before you long years of glory 
and prosperity. You have the force 
and energy of the Hercules of the An- 
cients. I have united Tuscany to the 
Empire. The Tuscans were worthy 
of it by the mildness of their character, 
by the attachment their ancestors have 
always shewn us, and by the services 
they have rendered to European civi- 
lization. 

* History pointed out to me the 
conduct I ought to pursue towards 
Rome: the popes become sovereigns 
of part of Italy, have constantly shewn 
themselves enemies of every prepon- 
derating power in the peninsula, they 
have employed their spiritual power 
toinjureit. It was then demonstrated 
to me that the spiritual influence 
exercised in my states by a foreign 
sovereign, was contrary to the inde- 
pendence of France, to the dignity 
and safety of my throne. However, 
as 1 acknowledge the necessity of the 
spiritual influence of the descendants 
of the first pastors, I could not conci- 
liate these frand interests, but by an- 
nulling the donative of the French 
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emperors my predecessors, and b 
coking the Roden states to France : 

_“* By the treaty of Vienna, all the 
kings and sovereigns, my allies, who 
have given me so many proofs of the 
constancy of their friendship, have 
acquired, and shall acquire, a fresh 
increase of territory—The Illyrian 
Provinces stretch the frontiers of my 
great empire to the Saave. Conti- 
guous to the empire of Constantino- 
ple, I shall find myself in a situation 
to watch over the first interests of my 
commerce in the Mediterranean, the 
Adriatic, and the Levant. I will pro- 
tect the Porte, if the Porte withdraw 
herself from the fatal influence of 
England. 1 Shall know how to punish 
her if she offer herself to be governed 
by cunning and perfidious counsels, 
I have wished to give the Swiss na- 
tion a new proof of my esteem, by an- 
nexing to my titles that of their Me- 
diator, and thus putting an end to all 
uneasiness endeavoured to be spread 
among that brave people.—Holland, 
placed between England and France, 
1s equally bruised by them. Yet she 
is the debouche of the principal arte- 
ries of my empire. Changes will be- 
come necessary ; the safety of my 
frontiers, and the well understood in- 
terests of the two countries, imperi- 
ously require them. Sweden has lost, 
by her alliance with England, after a 
disastrous war, the finest and most im- 
portant of her provinces. Happy would 
it have been for that nation, if the 
wise prince that governs her now had 
ascended the throne some years sooner, 
This example proves anew to kings 
that the allianes of England is the 
surest preface of ruin. My ally and 
friend, the Emperor of Russia, has 
united to his vast empire, Finland, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and a dis- 
trict of Gallicia. [am not jealous of 
any thing that can produce good to 
that empire. My sentiments for its 
illustrious sovereign are in unison 
with my policy. 

“ When I shall shew myself be- 
yond the Pyrenees, the frightened 
leopard will fly to the ocean to avoid 
shame, defeat, and death. The tri- 
umph of my armswill be the triumph 
of the genius of good over that of 
evil, of moderation, order, and mo- 
rality, over civil war, anarchy, and 


the bad passions. My friendship and 
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rotection will, I hope, restore tran- 
quillity and happiness to the people 
of Spain. ce 

“ Gentlemen Deputies of Depart- 
ments to the Legislative Body, I have 
directed my minister of the interior 
to lay before you the history of the 
legislation, of the administration, and 
of the finances of the year just ex- 
ired ; you will see that all the ideas [ 
fad conceived for the amelioration of 
my people have been followed with 
the greatest activity; that in Paris, as 
jn most other distant parts of my em- 

ire, the war has not produced any de- 

y in the public works. The mem- 
bers of my council of state will sub- 
mit to you different projects of law, 
and especially the law upon the finan- 
ces; you will see in it their prospe- 
rous condition. 1 demand of my 
people no new sacrifice, though cir- 
cumstances have obliged me to dou- 
ble my military means.” 





Orricrat Detaits of the OpERa- 
Tions of the Britisn Forces in 
HoLvanpD. 

{Concluded from p. 254.) 
Admiralty Office, Dee. 19, 1809. 


Dispatches, of which the following are 
copies and extracts, have been re- 
ceived by John Wilson Croker, 
Esq. Secretary to the Admiralty, 
from Rear-admiral Sir Richard 
J. Strachan, Bart, and K.B 
: H. M.S. Blake, in Flushing 

Roads, Dec. 13, 1809. 

Sir,—I availed myself of Vice-Ad- 
miral Campbell's order of the Jason 
to convey me to Flushing; and as 
soon as it moderated on the Oth, in 
the afternoon, I hoisted my flag on 
board that ship, and, accompanied by 
the Idas cutter, proceeded to this an- 
chorage, where | arrived on the even- 
ing of the 10th. 

I found Rear-Admiral Otway with 
the squadron here; he had embarked 
the troops, and put every thing in a 
state of preparation for retiring from 
Walcheren, whenever the wind be- 
came favourable. The arsenal and 
works about the bason at Flushing 
having been destroyed on that day. 

The inclosed letter from the Rear- 
Admiral will inform you of the par- 
ticulars of his proceedings: his ar- 
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rangement for the retreat appeared to 
me to be so excellent, that I have 
given my full approbation to the 
whole. 

It has blown an exceedingly heavy 
gale of wind from the westward since 
my arrival in these Roads, which has 
prevented my going as | intended to 
the division under Commodore Owen, 


in the Slough Passage, and the same . 


cause has prevented much communi- 
cation here. 

I have not received any reports 
from the Roompot, but I send an ex- 
tract of a letter from Commodore 
Qwen, addressed to Rear-Admiral 
Otway, which will inform you of the 
proceedings of that officer with the 
force under his orders. 

I have the honour to be, &&c. 
(Signed) R.J.STRACHAN, 


Cesar, Flushing Road, 
Dec. 11, 1809. 


Str,—I have the honour to com- 
municate to you such circumstances 
as have occurred previous to your ar- 
rival, and subsequent to my last offi- 
cial communication. . 

The transports necessary for the 
embarkation of the army having ar- 
rived the 25th ult. on the following 
day the measures that I had previ- 
ously concerted with Lieut-General 
Don, for the destruction of the basin, 
arsenal, and sea defences of Flushing, 
agreeable to instructions from the 

arl. of Liverpool, dated the 18th, 
and received on the 17th, were begun. 

On this service six hundred sea- 
men and artificers from the fleet were 
employed, under the orders of Capt. 
Moore, of his Majesty's ~ Marl- 
borough, assisted by Capts, Tomlin- 
son and Henderson, of the fire-ship 
service. The navy having completed 
the portion of work allotted to them, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Pilkington, com- 
manding the Royal Engineers, bav- 
ing reported to Lieut-General Don 
that bis mines for the destruction of 
the gates and piers at the entrance of 
the basin were ready, the whole of the 
army, with the exception of the rear- 
guards, was embarked on the aftgs- 
noon of the 9th inst. 

The mines were exploded yesterday 
at low water, and appear to have filly 
answered their object: the whol of 
the east side of the basin had ‘been 
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previously cénrpletely destroyed, but 
as the port of Flushing, west of the 
basin, lies considerably below the 
high-water mark, any material injury 
of the west bank would have caused 
the immediate inundation of the whole 
town; therefore our work on that side 
has been confined to the demolition 
of the careening wharf and pits. 

It was at first intended to defer the 
burning of the storehouse and other 
buildings in the arsenal until our 
final departure, but from the proba- 
bility that with a strong east wind the 
flames might communicate to the 
town, the whole was set fire to yester- 
day, and js totally destroyed. 

Thus Flushing is rendered useless 
to the enemy as a naval arsenal; and 
the basin, which afforded very secure 
retreat for several ships of the line 
during the winter, is for the present 
effectually destroyed, and can only 
be restored by great labour, and at 
an immense expense. 

I cannot conclude without express- 
ing my great obligations to Captain 
Moore, for the able assistance he has 
rendered me in the performance of a 
very complicated service; and he 
a im terms highly satisfactory of 
the conduct of Capt. Tomlinson and 
Henderson, and the other officers who 
served under his orders on shore, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

W.A.Otway, Rear-Admiral. 
Rear- Adm. Sir kK. Strachan, K.B. 
Commander-in-Chief, &c. 


Clyde, in the Veer Gat, 
Dec. 8, 1809. 

Str,—Last night the enemy work- 
ed very hard at the battery on Wool- 
versdyke, notwithstanding the conti- 
nued fire kept on it. 

At day-light, this morning, it was 
found he had opened four embrasures 
in it. Captain Carteret, therefore, 
pushed two subdivisions of the gun- 
ge forward against it, which com- 
pletely succeeded in demalishing two 
of the embrasures, and in injuring 
the others very materially. . 

About noon, three mortars were 
brought down, and, with a field-piece, 
opened against our vessels (the brigs 
more-especially); but, after about an 
hour's firing, in which their shells 
were thrown with some precision, but 
without effect, they were completely 
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silenced, and all our vessels kept their 
ground. 

About this time the guard-boats en- 
tered the Cross-Channel which unites 
the two passes of Woolversdyke, to 
endeavour to tow off a flat-boat, which 
was lost last night from the Pallas’s 
stern, being swampt and overset; 
they got her in tow, but she was fast 
aground, and could not be moved. 
The enemy's troops were in number 
behind the Dyke, and a considerable 
fire of musketry was exchanged with 
them, I believe without effect on 
either side ; some few shots struck our 
boats. 

The enemy's advanced gun boats 
appeared to lie close together, and I 
ordered two of the Clyde’s boats to 
advance into the passage, and throw 
some rockets that way, -in order that 
the occasion might be taken to recon- 
noitre them mere closely. 

I find the enemy’s batteries are not 
so far in advance as I had supposed, 
and that their gun-boats are not nearer 
than Cortjen. They are, however, 
erecting a battery on a point of the 
Dyke, which commands the Chan- 
nel, about half way between that place 
and the outer battery. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

E..W.C. R. Owen, Commodore: 
Rear-Admiral Otway, &c. 


Extract of a Letter from Commodore 
Owen to Rear- Admiral Otway, dated 
Clyde, in the Veer Gat, Dec. 9, 1809. 
If the enemy molest our retreat, we 

feel a confidence in our strength, and 
the spirit of my people will not let 
him tread ypon our heels. It is ati 
excellent spirit, and I will endeavour 
to regulate it so far as to avoid com- 
mitting them improperly. 


E. W.C. RB. Owen, 


Favourite Cutter, off Ter Vier, 
Dee. 11, 1809. 

Sir,—I am happy to find, by a re- 
port this day from Captain Carteret, 
that the exertions of our gun-boats 
have completely succeeded in prevent 
ing the progress of the enemy on the 
Woolversdyke. [informed Rear-Ad- 
miral Otway that the duty being hea- 
vy on the division of gun-boats in 
advance, | had ordered that of Act- 
ing Captain Rich to relieve it. This 
was done, and te day every embrasure 
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sire the enemy had opened is said to der the present circumstances, every 


be completely levelled by their fire. 

(Signed) 

Rear-Adm. Sir R. Strachan, Bart. 
f &e. &c. &e. 


Extract of a Letter from Commodore 
_ ‘Owen, dated Favourite, off Ter Vier, 
Dee. 11, 1809. 

_ The enemy was very busy with the 
battery on Woolversdyke, which, if 
completed, would have rendered the 
post | had taken on that side a very 
uneasy one; 1 therefore thought, un- 


thing should be tried to keep it back, 
E. W. C.R. Owen. and the gun-boats have done it well. . 


If the enemy in our retreat treads 


too close on us, we feel confident in 
our strength, and can form as good a 
front as our channel will allow. Feel- 
ing the necessity for my being myself 
in the rear, I have hoisted my pendant 
in the Favourite cutter, leaving the 
care of the Clyde to my first lieute- 
— This, I trust, you will approve 
of. 


(Signed) E.W.C.R. Owen. 





ESSEX. 

IED.] At Copford, near Col- 
chester, the Rev. John Kelly, 

LL. D. rector of that parish, and one 
of his Majesty's justices of the peace 
for the connty of Essex. Dr. Kelly 
was a native of the Isle of Man, upon 
which he reflected no ordinary degree 
of honour, by his abilities, his ac- 
quirements, and his truly exemplary 
conduct as a divine and a scholar. 
He prosecuted his classical studies un- 
der that able master, and highly re- 
spectable character, the late Rev. Phi- 
lip Moore, of Douglas; whose indefa- 
tigable coadjutor he afterwards be- 
came, in the important work of revis- 
ing, correcting, transcribing, and pre- 
paring for the press, the (manuscript) 
translation of the holy scriptures into 
the Manks language; the impression 
of which (comprising all the books of 
the Old and New Testaments, with two 
of the Apocryphal books) he also su- 
perintended at Whitehaven, in the 
capacity of corrector;. to which, on 
the recommendation of the last-men- 
tioned gentleman, he was appointed 
by the Society fer Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge; the patrons of that 
impression, as of every subsequent re- 
ligious work connected with it. Dr. 
Kelly also superiutended the printing 
of an edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and Bishop Wilson's Treatise 
on the Sacrament, all in the Manks 
Janguage; and, iu the course of his 
“*‘labours in” this ** vineyard,” he had 
transcribed all the Books of the Old 
‘Testament three several times, before 
he had attained his twenty+second 
year! On the completion of this cha- 
ritable work, begun by Bishop Wil- 
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son, (who, like Bede, by his piety and 
virtue, acquired the appellation of 
Venerable:) and promoted by the ac- 
tive zeal of his successor, Bishop Hil- 
desley, Mr. Kelly was ordained, upon 
atitle from the episcopal congrega- 
tion at Air, where he resided (respect- 
ed by all who knew him,) until the 
Duke of Gordon engaged him to be 
tutor to his son, the Marquis of Hunt- 
ley, whose studies he superintended 
at Eton and Cambridge; and after- 
wards he accompanied that young no- 
bleman on the tour of the continent. 
Soon after his return, Mr. Kelly gra- 
duated at Cambridge; and again vi- 
sited the continent, with two others 
of his pupils. In the course of a few 
months, after his return, he was pre- 
sented with the rectory of Ardleigh, 
in Essex; and ‘afterwards to that of 
Copford, in the same county; the 
former of which he resigned some 
years since. From the time that he 
entered into the ministry, it might 
truly be said, that ‘* He made the gar- 
ment of holiness honourable.” Dr, 
Kelly (we believe) died in the 58th 
year of his age. ‘* A good life hath 
hut a few days; but a good name en- 
dureth for ever.” He has left a mo- 
numen( of his erudition in that branch 
of the Celtic, in his Manks Grammar, 
which was expected to be followed by 
amuch larger work, a Manks Voca- 
bulary; some months ago announced 
as being nearly ready for the press. 
A large edition (the 4th) of the Book 
of Common Prayer, printed under the 
patronage, and by the munificence of 
the Society, (at the earnest solicita- 
tion of Bishop Crigan), from the cor- 
rected copy of Dr. Kelly, was finished 
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at Whitehaven, and sent to the Isle 
of Man, only about six weeks ago. Of 
twenty-seven clergymen, concerned 
in the translation of the Manks Scrip- 
tures, since the year 1760, three only 
are now living. ‘These are the trans- 
Jatots of the book of Judges and 
Ruth; Ecclesiastes; and the Minor 
Prophets, from Joel to the end. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Died.] At bis house, in Marlborough 
Buildings, Bath, John Monck, Esq. 
in his 75th year, upwards of forty 
years a resident in this city. Many 
will recollect with regret the urbanity 
of his manners, his cultivated taste, 
and his various and extensive attain- 
ments in literary subjects. The hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions 
in this city have lost in him a warm 
patron and constant benefactor. He 
yeas the head of the third and young- 
est branch of his family ; and descend- 
ed of the ancient bouse of the Moncks 
of Pethridge in Devonshire. The 
founder of his family in England was 
Guillaume Moyne, one of the Nor- 
mon adventurers under William the 
Conqueror. Guillaume Moyne ob- 
tained fur his fee the manor of Poth- 
ridge: this manor continued in the 
name and family of the Moncks till 
the year 1688.—The deceased was a 
lineal descendant of Anthony Monck, 
the grandfather of General Mouck. 
WALES. 
Longevity.—Sarah Williams, in her 
108th year, is now living ina small, 
but neat and comfortable cottage, at 
the foot of that celebrated eminence, 
called Brent Torr, situated about half 
way between Tavistock and Lidford. 
he writer of this article visited her 
in the month of August 1809, and 
found, after a little conversation, that 
her faculties were but little impaired ; 
her hearing was perfect, and, with the 
assistance of glasses, she could read 
tolerably well: her person was by no 
means emaciated. She has been un. 
able to waik for the last five years, yet 
appears not deficient in strength; 
otherwise she has enjoyed very good 
health during the whole course of her 
life, and has never lived out of the 
parish of Brent Torr, or of the one ad- 
joining. Within these few years she 
has cut five teeth, three of which re- 
main, together with ten or twelve old 
ones. Her diet consists, principally, 
broths and other nourishing things, 
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She has had twelve children, the eld. 
est of whom, now living, is in his 
82d year, and is a strong, hale-looking 
oldman. She is attended by a daugh- 
ter, who is upwards of 60 years of age, 
and from whose active and healthy ap- 
pearance there is every probability she 
will attain the great age of her mother. 
When she feels languid or faint, she 
smells to wormwoed, which speedily 
refreshes her. In the younger part of 
her life, she was employed as a domes- 
tic in a farm-house, and was always 
accustomed to very early rising, to 
which she attributes, in some mea- 
sure, the attainment of her extraordi- 
nary age. She is now in indigent cir- 
cumstances, and is supported at the 
expense of the parish. Many persons 
are attracted, by curiosity, to her se- 
sidence, and from their liberality she 
is enabled to procure many little com- 
forts, of which, from the small allow- 
ance from the parish, she would other- 
wise be deprived. 


IRELAND, 


Died.] On the 30th of November, 
at Ballymoyer Lodge, near Newry, 
Martha, the wife of Marcus Sy nnot, 
Esq. in the 26th year of her age. She 
had born bodily sufferings for many 
years, with exemplary patience and 
resignation. A lingering and hopeless 
disease led her, gradually, .to the 
tomb. Her mind was fortifred by re- 
ligion under the severe affliction of 
being torn from an infant family of 
five children. The murmur of dis- 
content was never heard from her lips, 
Yet, if it was an error sometimes to 
drop a tear as she anticipated the 
awful separation, that error was hers. 
There doubtless have been, and are 
now, and will be hereafter, hearts as 
pure, minds as ingennous, manners as 
iuteresting, and virtue as active, as 
she possessed: but seldom can we 
meet with that rare combination which 
was foundin her Her character was 
compounded of all that is amiable in 
human nature. Yet, as she was hu- 
man she could not be faultiess. The 
interesting simplicity of her character 
preserved a fine and general harmony 
with ail her actions. In moments of 
respite from corporeal suffering, the 
natural,gaiety of her age would dis- 
play itself, and fascinated all who 
witnessed it: but she had a higher 
charm for those who could feel it, in 
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the tender sympathy of her nature, in 
her pensive morality, in her elevated 
conceptions of virtue. 

Martha! during those hours of hap- 
piest intercourse, which he, whose 
hand has faintly traced this tablet to 
your memory, once enjoyed with you, 

>. 
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how little did he think that it would 
ever be his office to record your 
death! But it is so: and the only 
consolation that presents itself, is the 
pious hope of a re-union which no 
time can flestroy nor any accident 
disturb. - W. M. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 


Nov. 22, to Dec. 


20, 1809, inclusive. 


ar 


{Extracted from the London Gazette. }-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


LEXANDER I. Duke-street, Ald- 

gate, broker, (Isaacs, Beves-Mark. 
Asbee, TI. Old North-street, Red Lion- 
square, merchant, (Lee, Castle-stieet). 
Argent W. Romford, victualler, (Holmes 
and Co. Mark lane). Anderson W. Sal- 
ford, stone-mason, ( Foulkes and Co. Gray’s- 
Inn). Abell E. Old Ford, builder, (Crosse, 
New-Inn). Anstead T. Wakefield, inn- 
keeper, (Battye, Chancery-lanc).” 

Bradley W. Huddersfield, victuailer, 
(Battye, Chancery-lane). Barratt B. Lyn- 
combe, butcher, (Sheppard and Co. Bed- 
ford-row). Bull W. Bristol, grocer, (James, 
Gray’s-Inn-square). Burton J. New-Cross, 
dealer and chapman, (Wasbrough, Warn- 
ford-court). Burgess T. Hungerford, 
Berks, butcher, (King, Bedford-row). 
Bell J. Bell J. and Harrop W. Longtown, 
Cumberland, manufacturers, (Wordsworth 
and Co. Staple-Inn). Billings S. Liver- 
pool, hosier, (Biakelock and Co, Temple). 
Baker J. Kingstanley, baker, (Chilton, 
Exchequer-office). Bennet J. Plymouth, 
haberdasher, (Willis and Co. Warnford- 
court). Bishop S. Cheltenham, haber- 
dasher, (Berry, Bucklersbury). Barrow R. 
Long-Dean Mill, Wilts, paper-maker, 
(Highmoor, Bush-lane). Buffin E. Buck- 
ingham, idinen-draper, (Bourdillon and Co. 
Little Friday-street), 

Cundy M.W. Great Marlborough-street, 
surveyor, (Trickey, Howland-street). Clark 
S. Charlotte-street, Middlesex, tailor, (Pop- 
kin, Dean-street). Cannon R. Kingsland- 
road, builder, (Finnis, Hart-street).' Coren 
P. Chancery-Chambers, money-scrivener, 
(Prior, Copthall-court), Clark J. St. 
Mary Stratford, Bow, butcher, (Harding, 
Primrose-street). Clancy W. St. Mary 
Axe, merchant, ( Wild, jun. Castle-street). 

Dutton J. Knapper’s-gate, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, chapman, (Barbor, Fetter-lane). 
Dodgson, J. Pocklington, cornfactor, 

Evans, Hatton-garden). M*Dowall W. 

ottenham-court- road, linen-draper, (Mad- 
dock and “Co. Lincoln’%-Inn). Dibdin C. 
Strand, mesic-seller, (Wood, Richmend- 
buildings). Dean 2. Bow, baker, ( Wilson, 
Devonshire-street). Dinsdale J... Scul- 


coates, grocer, (Edmunds and Son, Ex- 
chequer-office of Pleas). Davis G. Broad- 
street, chapman, (Reilly, Stafford-row). 

Eggington J. Paul-street, gold-smith, 
(Phipps, Gutter-lane). 

Folo W. Cherry-garden-street, timber. 
merchant, (Hatton, Dean-street). Frods- 
ham J. Kingsgate-street, watchmaker, 
(Davies, Warwick-street). 

Godfrey S. Liverpool, straw-hat-mann- 
facturer, (Windle, John-streat). Grove P. 
Cardiff, Glamorgan, straw-hat-manufac- 
turer, (Mawley, Dorset-street). 

Hett W. Leeds, woolstapler, (Lambert 
and Sons, Hatton-garden). Hawkins R. 
Bridgewater, innkeeper, (Blandford, Mitre- 
court-buildings). Hodgkinson W. East 
Retford, iranmonger, (Hannam, East Ret- 
ford). Hirst J. Bristol, grocer, (Price and 
Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). 

luskipp J. jun, Battle, carpenter, (Greg- 
son and Co. Angel-court). Ivey J. Cre- 
diton, Devon, linen-draper, (Williams, 
Red Lion-square). 

Jennings J. Deumark court, (Manning, 
Clement’s-Inn). Jeffrey J. East-India 
Chambers, merchant, (Grubb,Great Queen- 
street). Jenkins J. Cow-court, Rother- 
hitbe, timber-merchant, (Carter, Dept- 
ford). ° 

Kirkpatrick W. Bread-street-hill, mer- 
chant, (Matthews and Co. Castle-strees). 
Kirkpatrick W. and Cort R. Bread-street, 
warehousemen,(Hurd, Temple). King T. 
ee grocer, (Bleasdale and Co. New- 
nn). 

Lurcock T. Settingbourne, woollen- 
draper, (Atkinson, Castle-street), Lye R. 
Goswell-street-road, builder, (Charsley, 
Mark-lane). 

Miils S. Stamford, upholsterer, (Chilton, 
Exchequer-office), 

Nicholson F. East Retford, mercer, (Ex- 
ley and Co Furnival’s-Inn), Newnum J. 
Bishopsgate-street Without, linen-draper, 
(Patton, Walbronk). 

Phillips R. Hay, Brecon, shopkeeper, 
(James, Gray’s-Inn-square). aull S. 
Lalebam, baker, (Taylor,  Field-court, 
Gray’s-Inn). Peel C. King-street, ware- 
houseman, (Spurr, Holborn-court). Priest 
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M. and J. Thorney-street, coach-makers, livery stable-keeper, (Knight, High-street), 
(Patten, Cross-street). Parry H.Liverpool, Suddone J. Wood-street, hosier, (Field, 
merchant, (Bennett, Dean’s-court), Wood-street). Strutt J. Little Queen- 
Richardson J. Westminster-bridge-road, street, stationer, (Denton and Co. Gray’s- 
livery stable-keeper,. (Benton, Union- Inn-square). Shelley G. M. St. Mary, 
street). Roberts G. Heights, Almond- Whitechapel, hosier,(Loxley, Cheapside). 
bury, cotton-manufacturer, (Battye, Chan- Sherwood, J. W. Newgate-street, cheese- 
cery-lane). Redpath, A. Philip-lane, monger, (Willet and Co. Finsbury-square), 
builder, (Palmer and Co Copthall-court), Smith J. Leeds, grocer, (Sykes and Co,” 
Richards M. Vauxhall, Warwick, dealer New-Inn). Spencer J. Manchester, vic. 
and chapman, (Webb and Co Birming- tualier, (Cardwell, Manchester). Smith J. 
ham). Russell T. Dursley, Gloucester, North Warnborough, sackmaker, (Hector, 
innkeeper, (Price and Co Lincoln’s-Inn). Petersfield). SingerS. Westbury, clothier, 
Rhodes W. Saddleworth, dealer and chap- (Davies, Lothbury). 
man, (Ba'tye, Chancery-lane). Randall W. | Tuson J. Mile-end, New Town, builder, 
Stockbridge, wine and brandy merchant, (Burt and Co. John-street). Thornton 
(Wainwright, Peck’s-buildings, Temple). W. Devonshire-street, late of Cadiz, mer- 
Symons J. Cheapside, milliner, (Wild, chant, (J. and W. Richardson, New-Inn). 
jun. Castle-street). Scott E. Chandos- Weaver W. Rood lane, merchant, 
street, shoemaker, (Wood, Richmond- (Kirkham, Shorter’s-court). Woolgar Rn. 
buildings). Swindall J. Pendleton, Eccles, West Cowes, smith, (Tarrant, Chancery- 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane). Sheppard A.Leeds, lane). Wooten G. Northchurch, Herts, 
milliner, (Wilson, Greville-street). Spic- staw hat-dealer, (Mayhew, Symond’s-Inn). 
kernell, Seven Oakes, innkeeper, (Flex- Wilson"H. and Lightfoot J. Nottingham, 
ney, Chancery-lane). Shelton J. Great hosiers, (Bolton and Co. Nottingham), 
Tew, Oxford, timber-merchant, (Hackett, Whiteman R. Brighthelmston, victualler, 
Chancery-lane). Sadler R. South Shields, (Ellis Hatton-garden). Ware E. Cheap- 
merchant, (Bell and Co. Bow-lane). Sat- side, milliner, (Welch, Nicholas-lane). 
terthwaite I. Tamworth, wine-merchant, Williams A. Cheltenham, jeweller, (Har- 
(Dawes, Angel-court). Southey J. W. rison, Craven-street). 
Bath, paper-hanger, (Vizard and Co. Lin- Young J. Cheltenham, dealer and chap-\ 
coln’s-Inn). Stanford E. Castle-street, man, (Berry, Bucklersbury ): 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
Dee. 21, 1809. 

London Dock Stock, 1597. per cent. Globe Fire and Life Assurance Shares, 
West-India ditto, 185/. ditto. 1261. ditto. 
Commercial ditto, 80/. ditto. prem. Albion ditto, 58/. ditto 
East Country ditto, 85/. per share Rock Life Assurance, 5s. per share prems 
Grand Junction Canal Shares, 2251. ditto Strand Bridge, 15s. to 20s. ditto 
Grand Surrey ditto, 82/. ditto. South London WaterW orks, 1451. pr. share 
Grand Union ditto. 102. per share prem. East London ditto, 227/. ditto. 
Thames and Medway ditto, 26J. ditto West Middlesex ditto, 142/. ditto ; 
Croydon Canal ditto, 502. per share Portsmouth and Farlington ditto, 50/. per 
Kennet and Avon ditto, 46/. ditto share prem —~Kent do. 45/. do. 
Wilts and Berks Canal, 54/. ditto. Folkstone Harbour, 8/. ditto 
Huddersfield ditto, 39/. ditto Auction Mart, 105/. ditto 


L. Wotre and Co, Canal, Dock, & Siock Brokers. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


6 he general mildness of the weather cannot be said to have given ‘any serious 
check to the young wheats, which still continue to weara promising appearance. 


Fortunately the consumption of winter fodder has not been so expensive for the 
cattle as it otherwise might have been, the mildness of the weather having enabled the 
farmer to keep them out in the pastures longer than usual. This with the variety of 
green food, generally used for live stock in winter, with the la? ge supply of potatoes, &c. 
have happily secured the farmer from any apprehensions of the scarcity of fodder for 
cattle. ‘Phe warmth of the season likewise contributes to the facility of fattening 
sheep and other cattle, but spring tilth is not in the best state of forwardness. 
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The price of grain generally continues high. Lean stock: of ali deseriptions, as well 
ag fat, but the latter particularly on account of the season, is remarkably high. Hay has 
algo continued its price, notwithstanding the open weather. ; 

Price of mect in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 5s. 8d. to 6s, 4d. ;—-Mutton,, 5s. 6d. te 
6s. 4d.;-—Veal, 5s. 10d. to 63. 8d. ;——Por, 6s, 4d. to 7s. 


Middlesex, Dec. 25. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By the WinchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Bolliof 14@lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Dec. 16, 1809.” 


INLAND COUNTIES, MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat ’ : Wheat Rye Barley Qats, 
s. djs. Ss |S. . , s. dis. dij s. Ss. 

Middsx.}103) 11 34 10. 
Surrey jPll 35 0 
Hertford) 99: 338 °«6 
Bedford | 104 Si 4 

/ Huntin, [105 27 5 
Nertha. {102 
Rutland f 98 


a 


105 
100 


59 0 
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101 
Westmorland . .}102 
Lancaster ....}109 
Chester 22...) 94 

HFlint ...eee2./1l 
Denbigh ..../113 
Anglesea ...... 

WiCarmarvon eee. 
‘lerioneth ... 
Cardigan .. ees. 

4#iPembroke ..., 
Carmarthen.... 





Herefor 
Wor'st. 
Warwic 
Wilts 

7 Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgo. 
Radnor. 
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Average of England and Wales. 

Wheat 102s.9d.; Rye 59s.7d.; Barley 
5is. Sd.; Oats js. ; Beans{{Comwall...... 
58s, 8d.;, Pease 60s, 10d. ; Dorset. ...ee0s 
54s, 1d. Tants oeeseees 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from NOV. 15, to DEC. 19, 1809. 


CHRISTENED. ~ BURIED. 2and 5 - 165] 60 and 70 -135 
Males 647 Males, 759 ¢ 1618 5 and 10 - 65 70 and 80-115 
10 and 20- 57480 and 90 - 3% 
20 and 30 «112 90 and100- 3 
fs and 40 - 155 


Females 717 ; 1364 | Females 753 
Whereof hayedied undertwo yearsold 477 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—— : 
Peck Loaf, 55.40. 5s.6d. 58.5d. 5s.5d, : 
Salt,"20s. per bushel, 44 per lb. 


Total Christenings and Burials from Dec. 13, 1803, to Dev. 12, 1909. 


Pa Males 1 ; Males ' 3636 
Christened § Fenda Quoi ¢ all 19612 | Buried j coll sont In all 16680 
'  Wherepf have died, 
Under 2 years of age. 4937 | 20 and 30 ~ 1145 | 60 and 70 - 1255} 90 and 100 54 
Between 2 ang 5 - 3916} 50 and 4Q - 1472 | 70 and 8Q - 1065) 109 - & 
5 and 19 - 764440 and 50 - 1748 | 80 and 90 - 369 ; 
10 and 20 - 566 {50 and 60 - 1419 
De-reased in the Burials this year $274. 
Universat Mac, You. XIL 3U 


40 and 50 - 174 
50 and’ 60 - 145 
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ADVENTURES of Henry Vogel, 3, 188, 
281. 

of Peter Positive, 273, 371. 

———_+— of Baron Holberg, 287, 566, 
459. 

Affairs of the Poor, observations on the, 
105, 205, 276. 

Agricultural Report, 87, 175, 263, 51, 
429, 520. 

Agriculture, Mr. Curwen’s experiments in, 
231. 

Ague, receipt for the cure of the, 54. 

Air, how to preserve it pure in halls, thea- 
tres, Hospitals, &c. 318. 

Amboyna sketch of the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants of, 382- 

America, political state of, 155, 246, 333, 
508. 

Ancient Cathedrals, on the destruction of, 

% 33. 

Anderson’s Institution at Glasgow, 403. 

Anecdote of an English serjeant at law, 218. 

— of Henry VII's chapel, 219. 

Of the religious ceremonies of 

the Turks, 320. 

of Peter Louis, Duke of Parma, 














469. 

Apiarian Society, on the formation of an, 
16. 3 

Artificial Stone, method of making it, 56. 

Arts and Sciences, improvements in, and 
notices relating to, 54, 142, 231, 316, 
405, 493. 

Aspern, official account of the battles fought 
there between the French and Austrians, 
71, 168, 255, 340.—Peace concluded be- 
tween Austria and France, 426.—See 
Public Affairs, 61, 64, 153, 246, 332, 
415. 

Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 314. 

Atmospheric Phenomena, curigus disco- 
veries of, 401, 488. 

Austria, political state of, 61, 1593, 246, 
332, 416, 

Axiochus, analysis of his dialogue on the 
fear of death, 108. 


Bankruptcies, list of, 85, 173; 261, 349, 
436, 519. 

Barclay, Captain, account of his astonishing 
pedestrian performance, 81. 

Batavian Society of Experimental Philoso- 
phy, 401, 488. 

Bath and West of England Society, 404. 


Battle of Aspern, between the Austrians 
and French, 71, 168, 255, 340. 

of Talavera, between the French 

and English, 160. 

between the French.and Spaniards, 








492. 

Baurress, Mr an extraordinary genius, ac- 
count of, 426. 

Beauties of Blair, review of, 213. 

Beekwith, Dr. short memoir of, 80. 

Bedford, Duke of, statue to the memory 
of, 142 

Bill of Mortality, 87, 175; 263, 351, 489, 
521, 

Biographical Sketches—Mr. Thomas Brad- 
ford, 57—Dr. Beckwith, 80—Dr. Hun- 
ter, 89-—-Joseph Haydn, 84—Chevalier 
de Florian, 131—Andrew Marvell, 145 
—Marthew Boulton, Esq. 234—Earl of 
Coventry, 250—Sir Wm. Jerningham, 
261—Marquis D’Argens, 319—Ambrose 
Eccles, 348—Duke of Portland, 408—~ 
oe Dr. Hurdis, 481—Sir Jobn Dinely, 

Bonaparte, excommunivated by the Pope, 
152, : ’ 

his speech to the Legislative 
Body, 513. 

Books, new, published in July, 67—in An- 
gust, 156—in September, 248—in Oc- 
tober, 564—in November, 417—in De- 
cember, 509. 

Boulton, Matthew, Esq. memoirs of, 254. 

Bradford, Mr. Thomas, memoirs of, 57. 

Brazil, the first inhabitants of, 474. 

Bread, price of, 87, 175, 263, 3514, 459, 
521. 

British Institution, transactions of this 
society, 52, 142. 

Museum, 490. ' 

Brown, Mr on a controverted passage in 
Milton, 194—his dissertation upon Epi- 
grams, 269—in reply to Vindex, 370. 

Buenos Ayres, Wilcocke’s History of, re- 
view of, 470. 

————— the importance of this colony 
in a commercial and political view, 475. 

Burdon, Mr. on Gothic architecture, 20. 

on the destruction of ancient 

cathedrals, 33. 

on the profligacy of the higher 
ranks, 184, ; 

——— on the national debt, 196. 

in vindication of Mr. Malthus, 

















276, 
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Cambridgeshire, occurrences in, 76, 433. 

€ampbeil’s Gertrude of Wyoming, review 
of, 591. 

Campomanes, M. letter from him to Dr. 
Robeitson, 353. 

Canal, Dock, Brewery, Life and Fire-O fice 
Shares, prices of, 86, 174, 262, 550, 
438, 520. 

Carr’s (Sir John) Poems, review of, 295. 

Carrots, important discovery respecting the 
medicinal virtues of, 494. 

Castlewart, the Eari of, his death, 456. 

Catalogue Raisonneé, 386, 455. 

Causes of the overthrow of the Spanish 
monarchy, 89, 197. 

Chatham, Earl, commands the expedition 
to Holland—-See Holland. 

Chesnut, Spanish, on the culture of, 140. 

Cirknitz. description of the like.of, 379. 

Clay, Mr. Samuel, account of, 79. 

Clifford, Mr ob:ains a verdict against the 
managers of Coyent-Garden theatre for 
false imprisonment, 503—See Covent- 
Garden 

Cobbett, Mr. W. the excellent mode a- 
dovted -by him of ‘relieving the poor, 
170. 

Coffee, a substitute for, 495. 

Coincidence in the equestrian feats of John 
Gilpin and Cammodere ‘Trumnion, 458. 

Colchester water-works, account of, 258. 

College of Physicians, 402. 

Collicr’s Thoughts-on Reanimation, review 

, of, 479. 

Commerce between France and Great Bri- 
tain, origin and progress of, 356. 

Corn, average prices of, 87, 175, 268, 551, 
439, 521. 

Cornwall, occurrences in, 346. 

Correspondenis, notices to, 70, 158, 241, 
420. 

Covent-Garden, description cf the new 
theatre, 237—~-Opens with an advance of 
former prices, which is violently opposed 
by the public, 239—The managers close 
the house and submit the question to 
arbitration, 214—The house again opens 
at the new prices, and tumult raged as 
before, 3226—Observations on this event, 
528—The contest. continued, with re- 
marks on the conduct of the managers, 
412, 414—The managers at length con- 
sent to a reduction of prices, 504—— 
Peace restored, ibid. 

Coventry, the Earl of, account of, 250. 

* Crimimal from lost Honour, a tale, 186, 
270, 443. 

Criticism—N ubilia in Search of a Husband, 
34, 120——Cum>eiland’s John de Lan- 
caster, 38—The Lash, 127—Kyley’s iti- 
nerant, ib. —Hewetson’s William Tel, 
151—Beauties of Beattie, 213—LEdge- 
worth’s Tales of Fashionable Life, 214 
Letters from an Irish Student, 217— 
Pinkyey’s Travels in France, 220—Sir 


Join Carr's Poems, 295-—The Sons, 299 
Huish’s Solomon, ib —Travels of Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke, 302-——Cam pbell’s 
Gertrude of Wyomig, 291—W ilcocke’s 
History of Buenos Ayres, 470—Collitr’s 
Thoughts on Reanimation, 479—Eyans’ 
Jubilee Sermon, 480—Evans’ Letter to 
Hawker, ib. Hurdis’ Village Curate, 
481. 

Cumberland, occurrences, marriages, and 
deaths in, 76, 346. 

Cumberland’s John de Lancaster, review 

: of, 38. 


Dallas, Mr. his character, 219. 

Damp (among colliers) successful method 
of preventing the fatality of, 494. 

Dancing, condemned as forming a part of 
female education, 35. 

D’Argens, Marquis, memoirs of the life 
of, 319. , 

Death, on the fear of, 108. 

Leaths Abroad, 83, 173, 348. 

in and near London, 424, 511. 

Debt, naticnal, proposed plan for reducing 
it, 196. 

Deism, sentiments of a scholar upon the 
doctrine-of, 284. 

Denmark, literary and scicntific news of, 
143, 407, 495. 

extraordinary nuniber of deaf and 

dumb persons there, 407 

Dinely, Sir John, an eccentric character, 
death of,-422—Memoirs of his life, 498, 

Dorsetshire, occurrences in, 76. 

Drawings, pencil and chalk, process for 
preserving, 493. i , 

Duel between Mr. Canning and Lord 
Castlereagh on the affairs of the state, 
247, £29. 

Dundonald, Earl of, his address to the 
worsted manufacturers of Kent, 347. 





Eccles, Ambrose, memoir of, 548, 

Eden, Sir F. M. Bart. death of, 512. 

Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable Life, re 
view of, 214. 

Edmund de Watteville, a Tale, 9. 

Ellis, Edward, rescues several persons from 
shipwreck, 260. 

English Courts of Justice, 217. 

—, their character, 201-—-Comparison 
between them and the French, 204. 

Epigrams, an illustrative dissertation on, 
269. 

Essay on the first human society, 294, 374, 
447. 

Essex, occurrences, &c. in, 76, 258, 517. 

Evils of suffering monopolizers in a com- 
mercial state, 466. 

Ethics, the superiority of the modern over 
those of the ancient philosophers, 110, 
181, 364. 

Eyans’ Jubilee Sermon, review of, 480. 

wees Letter to Dr, Hawker, revicw of, ib. 
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Fxhibition of Paintings in Scotland, 314. 


Famity Wine, reccipt for making it, 55. 

Fan, lines to a, 224 

Filtration of Water, “useful improvements 
in the, 405. 

Fire Arms, improvements in the construc- 
tion of, 49. 

Florian, Chevalier de, biographical me- 
moir of, 131. - 

Flashing, surrender of, to the British forces 
under Lord Chatham, 167—After a long 

‘ struggle, the English are necessitated to 
evacuate their conquest, 515—-See Hol- 
land. 

Fortifications on the coast of Kent, account 
of, 258. 

Foundling of the Forest, a new play,. ac- 
count of, 59. . 

France, lite rary and scientific news of, 56, 

" 143, 282, 316, 406, 495. 

origin and progress of the com- 

merce of, with Great Bri:ain, 357. 

obse ryations upon the internal state 
of, 406. 

French National Institute, transactions of 
this establishinent, 140, 228. 

——— Soldiery, a picture of the, 453. 








Gallant action between H, M.S. Bonne 
Citoyenne and a Frengh frigate, 539. 

Gallery of Antiques, Paris, account of the 
statues, busts, &c. ii this museum, 
386, 455. 

Gallican Church, brief view of the state of 
at the close of the 16th century, 441. 

Carrow, Mr. character of, 218. 

Gazette Intelligence, 71, 158, 251, 336, 
422, 515. 

Germany, literary and scientific news of, 
144, 233, 317, 407, 496. 

political state of, 63, 154. 

Glasse, Rev. H. death of, 511. 

Goldsmith’s stanzas on Ww oman, thei im- 
morality of, 446. 

Gothic architecture, observations on, ‘20. 

Grapes, a new method of preserving, 310 

Gumey, John, Esq. death of, 434. 





Hampshire, occurrences, marriages, and 
deaths in,’77, 170. 

Harris, Mr. on the summation of infinite 
series, 17, 179. 

Hauyne, a new mineral substance, disco- 
very of, 144 

Haydn, Joseph, biographical sketch of, 84. 

Hay market (little theatre) performances 
at, 58. 

Henry VII's chapel, anecdote.of, 219, 

Hertfordshire, occurrences in,-77. 

lewetson’s William Tell, review of, 151. 

llighwayman, the, a parody on Parnell’s 
Hermit, 45. 

Hill, Mr. short account of, 421 

Historic Vision, 399. 
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Historica! Chronicle, a, ated 250, 336, 
421, 511. 

Hoiberg, Baron, literary life ‘and travels 
of, 287, 566, 459. 

Holland, official details of the operations of 
the British forces on an expedition to the 
coast of, 1€3, 233, 515.—Remarks on 
the conduct of the commander-in-chief 
and on the objects of the expedition, 
242, 415—Address of the citizens of 
London to the King on this ill-fated,ex- 
ploit, 508—Comments of the French 
papers on the subject of this enterprise, 
245, 423. 

Holland, literary and scientific news of, 
318, 408. 
Hooker, Mr. Wim. returns from travels in 
Iceland, his valuable steres consumed 

by fire, 495. 

Horse-chesnut, important usefulness. of 
tinis tree, 405. 

Horticuitural Society, proceedings of, 140, 

Huish’s Tratslation of Klopstock’s Solo- 
mon, review of, 299. 

Human Society, first formation of, essay 
on the, 294, 374, 447. 

Hurdis’ Village Curate, review of, 479. 

Hunter, Dr. A. short account of, 82. 


Jerningham, Sir Wm. short account of, 
261, 

Immorality of Goldsmith's stanzas on Wo- 
man, 446. . 

Indian Ink, a substitute for, 54. 

Indians of New Caledonia, some account 
of, 291. 

—— of the Missouri, curious traits in the 
character of, 309 

Infinite Series, ou the summation of, 17, 
179, 

** John Gilpin” and “ Peregrine Pickle,” 
similarity in the equestrian feats of, 458. 

Johason, Mr J. death of, 512. 

Jones’ Tragedy of the Sons, review of, 299. 

Joy, ode to, 277. 

Ireland, occurrences and deaths in, 436, 
512. 

Italy, literary and scientife news of, 144, 
233, 518, 408, 496. 

palitical state of, 65. 

Jubilee, national, in honour of the King’s 
entering the 50th yearof his reign, 351. 





Kelly, Rev. Dr. memoir of, 519. 

Kembie, Mr. his speech to the audience of 
Covent-garden theatre, 240, 

Kent, incidents and deaths i in, 77,258, 347. 

Kestelot, Dr. extract from his notes re- 
specting Mr. Davy, 30. 

Killing no Murder, a new farce, account 
of, 53. 

Tace,. patent for manufacturing metal to 
imitate gold and silver, 49. 

Lake of Cirknitz, description of the, 379. 
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Lambert, Mr. Daniel, of enormous weight, 
account of, 78. ‘ 

Lancashire, occurrences in, 77, 259. 434, 

Land Tortoise, petrified, found in Swansea 
rocks, 54. 

Landsdown, the Marquis of, death of, 421. 

Lasnes, Marshal, his death, 83. 

Leaves, Plants, &c. accurate method of 
taking impressions of, 494. 

Lee, James, Esq: some account of, 171. 

Leicestershire, occurrences in, 434. 

Letter “‘K,” on the impropriety of omit- 
ting it at the end of certain words, 6,94, 
181, 195, 388, ; 

Letters from an Irish Student, review of, 
217, > 

~——— two original, from M. Campomanes 
and Dr. Robertson, 353. 

Tettsom, Dr. letter addressed ‘to him on 

"the formation of an apiarian society, 16. 

Level for ascertaining the altitude of ele- 
‘vations, 493. 

Life aud travels of Henry Vogel, 3, 188, 
281. 








of Baron Holberg, 257, 
366, 459. 

Liucolnshire, occurrences in, 78. 

Long Pack, the, a tale, 95. 

Longevity, remarkable instance of, 518. 

Lord’s Prayer, Klopstock’s Psalm on,the, 
44. 

Love and Liberty? C. S. in answer to this 
query in last volume, 7. 

Love Letters to my Wife, by J. Wood- 
house, 158, 225,'312, 599, 436. 

Lyceum, Strand, performances at, 60, 143, 
236, 325, 501. 


M'‘Keneie, Majo:-Gen. account of, 173. 

Malthus, Rev. T. remarks on his pubtica- 
tion to “* restrain the increase of the 

. poor,” 205—The arguments of Mr, Mal- 
thus vindicated, 276. 

Mapes, Walter, and Latin poets of the 
middie ages, 115. 

Marvell, Andrew, memoirs of his life, 145. 

Medusa, on the formation of the, 495. 

Mellish, Mr. an extraordinary speech of, 
at a meeting of the county of Middlesex, 
151. 

Memoirs of remarkable Persons, 57, 154, 
254, 319, 408, 498. 

Milton, upon a disputed passage in—Mr. 
Brown in reply to A. B_ 194—Vindex in 
defence of A. B. 280—Mr. Brown in an- 
swer to Vindex, 870—A. B. in reply to 
Mr. Brawn, 374— Final’ reply to Mr. 
Brown, 453. 

Miustrels, a contest of, 39. 

Miscellanea, 469. 

Missouri, travels on the-banks of the, 303 
—Statement of the commerce of the 
neighbouring country, ib—Account of 
the country and its inhabitants, 904., 

: 508. ; ; 





Monck, John, Esq. short account of, 518. 

Monopoly of Farms, the evils resulting from 
this practice, 260. : 

Monopolizers, haueful effects of encourag- 
ing, in a commercial country, 466. 

Monson, Lord, death of, 421. 

Montague, Lady -M.W = remarks on her 
conduct toH Fielding, 14 

= History of the French in Germany, 

53. : 

Mortality, monthly bill of, 87, 176, 263, 
351, 439, 521. 

annual bill of, 521, 





Naples, account of the: present state of, 
497. 
New Spain, political observations on the 

kingdom of, 177: , 
Norfoik, oceurrences and deaths in, 80,171, 
259, 347, 434. 
Norfolk Agricultural Society, 80. 
Northamptonshire, occurrences in, 81, 495, 
Not at Home, a new farce, account of, 
501. 
Nottinghamshire, oceurreuces in, 172. 


Nubilia in Search of a Husband, review of, ° 


34, 120—Justus in defence of the au- 
of, 196—R. H. in vindication of -his re- 
view, 267—Justus in reply to R. H0$77. 


Remarks upon the letter of Justus, x 


450. 
Nurseries and. Fruit-gardens, new publi- 
cation for improvements of, 314. 


Oak Bark, substitutes for, 55. 

Qde to Joy, 277. 

Echo, 399, 

Oil from poppy seeds, on the: extraction 
of, 382. 





» 382 

Old Soldier, story of an, 127. 

Opium, method of extracting, 317. 

Origin of the systematic combination of 
physical bodies, 210 

and progress of the commérce of 

France with Great Britain, 356. 





Paine, Thomas, epitaph on, 197. 

Panegyrics, judicious, 470. 

Parliamentary Reform, meeting of the free- 
holders of Middlesex, on this subject, 
150. 

Parochial Shops, on the propriety of esta- 
blishiag, in country districts, 114. 

Paris, narrative of a week spent in, 116. 

Pemberton, James, Esq death of, 548. 

Perfect, Wm. M.D. death of, 77. 

P-regrinations of a philanthropist, 451. 

Peron, M. his attempts to etucidate the 
habits, &c. of the medusa, 495. : 

Pinkney’s Travels through France, review 
of, 220. 

Plapts, method of obtaining exact, repre- 
sentations of, 231, 494. 
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Poetry, original,—Klopstock’s Psalm onthe —— singular local changes in the. relative 
Lord’s Prayer, 44—-The Highwayman, _ situations of France and. Englend,. oc- 
45—The Dream, 137— Epitaph. on casioned by the encroachments of the, 
Thomas Paine, ib.—Stanzas inscribed to. -_ 377. . — . 
Mr. Pratt, ib.—Love Letters to my Wife, Sheep, cure for the rot in, 252. 

138, 225, 512, 599, 486—Lines on the Shipwreck, 261. tery 
Death of C. Rand, 223—The Spaniard’s Shropshire, occurrences and deaths in, 81, 
War Song, ib.—Quatorzains, ib——Lines _ 172, 260, 495. : 
on a Fan, 224—Ode to Joy, 277—-A_ Sierra Leone, state of this colony, 55. 
Rhapsody, 311—Extempore on the In- Society of Arts, transactions ..of the, 53, 
vasion pf Walcheren, 312—Stanzas from 226. 

the German of Gotter,, ib.--Vicissitudes Antiquaries, 491. 

of To-day and To-morrow, 398—-To La- Somersetshire, occurrences in, 260, 347, 
vinia, 308, 486—Ode to Echo, 599... 435, 518. 

Poor, on the management of the affairs Spaniard’s War Song, 223. 
of the, 105, 205, 276. Spain, operations of the British army in, 

an excellent mode of lessening the 158, 251, 336, 

number of, 170. —— political state of, 243, 332. 








- Pope, the, deprived of his temporalities by Spanish Monarchy, causes of the overthrow 





Bonaparte, 65—Bonaparte excommuni-- of the, 89,-197. . 

cated by the Pope, 152. Language, mode of facilitating the 
Poppy, on the culture of, and the extrac- _ acquirement of, 265. 

tion of oil from its seeds, 382. Spirit, apparatus for ascertaining the quan- 


Port Jackson, narrative of a voyage from - tity in any liquid, 517, 

thence to Prince of Wales’s'Island, 12, Statues, Busts, &c. in the Gallery of An- 

101, 192, 291, 388. tiquities, Paris, concise and correct ac- 
Portland, the Duke of, memoirs of the . count of, 386, 455. 

life of, 408. Stocks, prices of, 88, 176, 264, 352, 440, 
Positive, Peter, the literary adventures of, 522. 








273, 371. Stones in the Urinary Passagds, on the 
Potatoes, method of converting them into _ structure of, 54. 
truffles, .317. Bladder, important disco- 
extraordinary produce of a single veries respecting, 139. 
root, 434. Stove, patent for improvements in the 
Provincial Occurrences, 76, 170, 258, 346, _ manufacture of, 251, 493. 
433, 517. Sudden Arrivals, or Too Busy ty Half, a 


Publications, list of new, 67, 156, 248, | new comedy, account of, 502. 
334, 417, 509, Suffolk, occurrences, marriages, and deaths 
Public Affairs, state of, in July, 61—Au- _ in, 81, 260, 436. 
gust, 149— September, 242—-October, Sugar, substitute for, 228. ; 
&28—November, 412—-December, 503. Sulphuric Ether, new method of preparing 


it, 144. 
Rambouillet, account of, 221. Superiority of the ethics of modern phi- 
Rhapsody, 311. losophers over the ancient, 110, 181. 
Riots at Duddlestone, 435. s £64. in. 436 
Robertson, Dr. an original letter of, 355. onan ayers ap ‘ 3 
Roman wall, coins, &c. discovered at Lan- * weden, political state of, 66, 154, 333. 
caster, 434. : Synnot, Mrs. Martha, account of her death, 
Royal Academy, proceedings of this in- 518. 
stitution, 207. 
Ba7 agp? Mansactions of the, 50, 159, Talavera, account of the battle of, between 
re eee the British and French, 160.—See Public 
—_ political state of, 153, 246, 333, Affairs, 243, 332. ‘ 





the Battle of, a song, 224. 
Tape-W orm, remedy forthe, 494. 

: Theatrical Recorder, 58, 148,236, 325, 501. 
Sandby, Mr. P. short memoir of, 512. ** That,” on the grammatical import of 
Schiller on the Tragic Art, 28, 92, 384, this word, 20, 26. 

463, Tompkins, Mr. P. short memoir of, 422. 
Scotland, occurrences in, 83. Toulmin, Dr. his translation of Aschines* 
Sea, extraordinary phenomengn in the ap- dialogue on the fear of death, 108, 

pearance-of the, 199. to the Editor, 120. 


Ryley’s Itinerant, review of, 127. 
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Towrsenf, Rev. Joseph, on the causes of Wales, oceurrences, marriages, and deaths 
the overthrow of the Spanish monarchy, — im, 82,436. . 


89, 197. Wardle, Colonel, G. L. his exertions in 
on the ccquirement _the cause of justice calumniated, 149. 
of languages, 265. Wellesley, Sir Arthur, defeats the French 
Transactions of learned and economical at Talavera, 160-——Created a peer for 

Societies, 50, 1599, 226, 514, 401, 487. this service, 243 — Remarks on this 
Treaty of Peace between France and Aue event, 542. 








stria, 426. Whip Club, the B apg of this society 
Sweden amd Russia, stigmatised, 278. 
429. White Moss, its usefulness in the packing 


Turks, the religious ceremonies used in — of trees for exportation, S10. 
their mosques, curious anecdote of, 52; Wileucke’s History of Buenos Ayres, re- 


view of, 470. 
Varieties, literary and philosophical, 53, Wilson, Sir Rovert, his superior skill and 
141, 229, 281, 315, 404. bravery exemplified, 244—His letter to 
Vicissitudes of To-day and To-morrow, the commander-in-chief, 337. -. 
3968. Windiass, patent for improvements in the 
Vogel, Henry, the adventures and travels —_ construction of, 50. 
of, 3, 188, 281. Wine, fainily, receipt for making, 55. 





Voyage from Port Jackson to Prince of 
Wales’ Island, 12, 101, 192, 291, 388. : 
Up all Night, a new opera, account of, 60. Yeast, improved method of making and 
Ure, Dr. his extraordinary success in the preserving, 406. ‘ 
dccomposition of the alkalis, 403. Yellow Beet, a substitute for coffee, 495. 
Yorkshire, 6ceurrences in, 82. 
Walcheren, British expedition to.—-See Younie, Mr. James, account of his patent 
Holland, for improvements in stoves, 493. 
extempore stanzas on the in- 
yasion of, 312. 


how to recover when soured, 144. 
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